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Cfje  Preparation. 

SOLITUDE. 

''  I  ""HE  first  stir  of  life  in  nature  is  ever  carefully 
-•-  hidden.  The  plant  breaks  into  life  underground 
and  gains  strength  ere  it  puts  forth  the  signs  thereof 
above  in  blade  or  leaf.  Silence  and  solitude  are 
perhaps  essential  conditions  to  any  great  transforma- 
tion, the  hidden  chrysalis  stage  whence  the  soul 
emerges  endowed  with  wings,  beautiful  and  free. 

As  in  the  chrysalis,  containing  folded  within  it  all  the 
parts  whence  shall  be  developed  the  perfect  winged 
insect,  so  in  the  soul,  there  is  a  moment  of  transforma- 
tion and  forced  inaction,  when  the  growth  of  the  new 
organs,  themselves  still  useless  through  insufficient 
development,  yet  impedes  the  use  of  the  old  ;  for  the 
insect  it  is  a  period  of  enforced  rest,  for  the  soul  one 
of  silence  and  retirement. 

Many  are  the  calls  to  solitude,  and  many  its  degrees, 
from  the  joys  of  shared  retirement,  "Alone,  yet  not 
alone,"  to  that  intensity  of  loneliness,  isolation  in  a 
crowd.  But  make  sure  that  it  be  indeed  the  "  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  "  that  carries  thee  into  the  wilderness,  not 
the  devil  that  drives  thee  there  "seeking  rest  and 
finding  none." 

As  in  the  early  days,  so  now,  "  it  is  not  good  for 
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man  to  be  alone,"  is  still  a  central  fact  of  man's 
nature. 

"  Consider  more  closely,  know  thyself,  question  thy 
genius,  attempt  nothing  without  God,  who,  if  He 
counsel  thee,  be  sure  He  wills  thee  to  be  either  great 
or  to  be  greatly  plagued."  ' 

Mistake  not  the  signs.  Man  is  a  social  being  by 
Nature,  and  Solitude  but  the  choice  between  two  evils, 
a  means  to  an  end,  not  an  aim  in  itself. 

As  contemplation  is  the  selfishness  of  genius,  solitude 
is  the  luxury,  isolation  is  the  selfishness  of  the  stricken 
soul  and  of  the  saint,  and,  I  would  add,  of  the  student. 

Books  alone,  as  Lessing  found,  may  produce  a 
student,  they  cannot  produce  a  man  :  the  perfect 
urbanity  can  be  acquired  but  in  the  haunts  of  men, 
as  the  diamond  is  polished  with  its  own  dust. 

The  highest  aims  of  Humanity  cannot  be  achieved 

without  calling  all  the  forces  of  Humanity  into  play, 

and  therefore  without  intimate  union  with  our  fellows."  ^ 

It  does  not  suffice  to  need  no  man  ;  he  to  whom 
customary  solitude  is  an  absolute  necessity,  has  not 
yet  achieved  independence.  He  is,  as  it  were,  but  an 
scaped  convict,  at  best  a  freedman,  not  yet  a  Free- 
man bom. 

"  It  is  easy  in  the  world  to  live  after  the  world's 
opinion  ;  it  is  easy  in  solitude  to  live  after  our  own  ;  but 
the  great  man  is  he  who  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  keeps 
with  perfect  sweetness  the  independence  of  solitude."  ' 

1  Epictetus.  2  Mazzini.  2  Emerson. 
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Man  is  by  nature  a  social  being.  But  if  the  only 
society  open  to  me  be  such  as  that  whereof  Montaigne 
says,  that  we  must  either  imitate  it  or  hate  it,  let  me 
rather  retire. 

There  are  days  when  I  would  say  to  my  neighbours : 
I  am  a  biped,  therefore  at  least  planned  to  walk  up- 
right; a  man,  and  therefore  designed  to  tread  this 
earth  le  front  vers  le  del;  let  me  not  stoop  and  crawl 
unmindful  of  my  nature. 

It  requires  a  character  of  great  strength  and  integrity, 
balancing  love  of  the  individual  by  hatred  of  evil,  to 
avoid  slipping  from  pity  into  sympathy.  He  who  is 
made  of  wax  and  would  retain  his  original  impress, 
God's  imprint,  let  him  shun  the  fire  :  time  may  impart 
hardness.  If  I  am  too  weak  to  preserve  my  integrity, 
let  me  flee  even  at  the  cost  of  my  "  Joseph's  coat." 

As  in  the  dense  forest  of  Darkest  Africa,  so  in 
Society,  takes  place  the  upward  struggle  for  light  and 
life.  If  the  influence  of  my  acquaintances,  of  my 
friends,  even  of  my  Friend,  become,  not  merely  the 
grateful  shade  and  shelter,  but  the  dense  shadow  which 
intercepts  the  sky  and  sunshine,  and  so  prevents 
growth,  I  will  away  from  it  (else  must  I  dwindle  and 
perish)  till  my  branches  too  rear  themselves  un- 
interruptedly to  heaven.  There  may  the  branches 
intertwine  I    As  in  the  old  ballad  of  the  Briar  : 

"  And  they  grew  and  they  grew  to  the  church  steeple's 
top 
Till  they  could  not  grow  up  not  no  higher, 
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And  there  they  entwined  in  a  true  lover's  knot, 

For  all  true  lovers  to  admire." 

"  I  love  mankind,"  I  shun  "  man  un-kmd."  If  I  beg 
the  bread  of  love  from  day  to  day  and  find  instead  a 
stone,  if  the  repulsion  of  mankind  fills  me  with  sad- 
ness, let  it  not  fill  me  with  hatred,  averse  to  my  nature. 
If  I  must  stoop,  or  steal,  or  starve,  let  me  rather 
hunger.  "  How  else  is  this  than  as  when  a  good 
general  gives  me  the  signal  for  retreat  ? "  and  "  Better 
die  of  Starvation  than  Surfeit ! " 


CONSOLATIONS. 

WE  read  that  the  hermits  of  Montserrat  could, 
by  a  signal,  call  from  the  neighbouring  forest 
the  little  birds,  so  tame  as  to  flutter  around,  cling  to 
their  friends'  long  beards,  and  take  food  from  their 
lips  :  "A  continual  miracle  of  God  in  favour  of  these 
hermits,  as  many  think."  Even  so  in  time  will  con- 
solations come  if  we  call  them.  God  does  not  break 
his  laws  for  our  diversion,  and  even  as  they,  by  patient 
love,  so  too  must  we,  still  woo  our  compensations  and 
attract  them,  in  patience  possessing  our  souls. 

And  when  the  Comforter  Himself  doth  come  at  last 
"even  the  Spirit  of  Truth,"  "  Quis  ut  Deus?^'  ;  "if 
God  be  for  us,  who  shall  be  against  us  ?  " 

"  Is  it  to  be  alone  to  have  God  in  the  soul,  and  to 
feel  this  soul,  till  then  possessed  by  guilty  passions 
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or  unworthy  frivolities,  become  the  Sanctuary  of  Him 
who  is  love  itself?" 

There  is  no  royal  broad  high-road  to  Heaven. 
Before  each  man  lies  a  narrow  path  starting  from  just 
where  he  stands,  and  just  wide  enough  for  foot-hold. 
Happy  is  the  man  whose  path  lies  close  to  that  of  his 
Friend  ! 

The  heart  that  loves  longs  for  companionship  and 
unity  of  life  and  aim.  If  life  be  a  mission,  its  span  the 
day  during  which  our  task  may  be  fulfilled,  before 
each  one  arises  the  question  :  Does  Union  (Union 
which  may  hold  latent  the  redoubled  strength  of 
completion  and  mutual  help,  the  o'ershadowing  and 
stifling  of  moderate  powers  by  the  greater,  or  the 
wasted  energies  of  super-abundance  self-centred)  does 
Union  increase  and  extend  or  dwindle  our  powers  ? 
Will  close  companionship  now  prove,  not  the  mere 
crowning  of  my  earthly  joy  but  the  re-doubling  of  our 
powers  of  usefulness  ?  And  if  thy  heart  must  sadly 
answer  :  "  No,"  take  up  thy  cross  and  task  in  lone- 
liness, and  bravely  set  thou  forth.     If  but  for  a  time  : 

"  This  way  and  that  our  further  paths  divide, 
Perchance  to  meet  upon  the  further  side." 

The  undaunted  mariner  with  heart  bound  in  aes 
triplex,  makes  of  the  parting  waters  a  pathway  and 
sings  : 

"  Two  islands  midst  the  sea  ; 
Though  deep  between  them,  wide  the  tossing  waters 
roll. 
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Yet  one  vast  Ocean  girds,  one  vaulting  blue  arch  spans, 
The  world  from  Pole  to  Pole." 

And  if  the  meeting  come  at  last,  will  it  not  be  even  as 
that  of  Paul  and  Antony,  the  two  aged  solitaires 
described  by  Jerome  :  "  Then  embracing  each  other, 
they  greeted  each  other,  calling  each  other  by  their 
own  names,  giving  thanks  to  God." 


SILENCE. 

"  '  I  "HERE  is  a  time  to  be  silent  and  a  time  to  speak." 

J-  What  if  when  wishing  for  speech  silence  be 
thrust  upon  us  ?  Can  we  not  acquiesce  and  accept 
it  as  the  "ambrosial  night,"  wherein  Friendship  is 
strengthened  and  renewed,  whereof  the  time  is  chosen 
for  us  by  the  All-Wise,  even  though  communicated 
to  us  through  an  unconscious  medium  ? 

Does  the  true  soldier  rebel  against  the  messenger 
who  brings  him  the  order  of  the  Commander  whom  he 
loves,  even  if  it  lead  him  to  prison  or  death  .•" 

There  are  moments  in  life  when  truth  and  loyalty 
seem  at  strife  with  each  other.  The  longing  to  be 
understood,  or  the  desire  to  comfort,  truth  itself  within 
us,  hating  disguises,  prompting  to  tear  away  all  masks 
and  veils,  and  to  be  known  even  in  our  own  rags  may 
be,  all  in  turn  impel  us  to  speech  ;  a  higher  duty, 
loyalty,  imposes  silence. 

There  is  a  price  too  dear  for  our  own  consolation, 
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too  high  even  for  the  joy  of  sympathy.  Would  our 
Friend  buy  comfort  at  the  cost  of  Faith  ?  Is  speech 
gain,  true  gain,  to  myself  alone?  ...  In  doubt, 
refrain  thy  lips  :  words  once  spoken  may  never  be 
re-called. 

The  dog  withdraws  instinctively  into  a  corner  to 
save  himself  from  the  merciless  attack  of  his  fellows, 
to  hide  his  sufferings  and  there  give  way  to  them ; 
man  alone  overcomes  them. 

Though  the  Greeks  of  old,  as  Lessing  has  pointed 
out,  considered  it  no  disgrace  for  heroes  to  vent  their 
sufferings  in  loud  outcry,  they  demanded  that  a  hero 
should  overcome  those  sufferings,  and  their  poet  used 
the  force  of  his  clamour,  but  to  enable  us  all  the  more 
clearly  to  estimate  the  strength  needed  to  conquer 
passions  and  pain  intense  enough  to  call  forth  the 
expression  of  such  agony. 

"  Oh  silence  deep  of  Damon  ;  a  victim's  modesty  : 
Than  the  mad  outcries  loud,  how  much  more  dear  to  me. 
Of  Alcandre  the  infernal,  who  all  earth's  deepest  clefts, 
For  having  e'er  been  born,  fills  echoing  with  regrets. 
Oh  Damon,  the  mysterious,  I  know  too  well  thy  pains, 
And  thus  I  take  the  share  thou  dost  not  give  to  me. 
More  than  one  common  wound  has  mingled  both  our 

veins, 
In  many  a  hundred  fights  has  reddened  all  the  lea."^ 

1  From  the  French  of  Maurice  du  Plessys. 
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MAN:  HIS  BUSINESS  AND  RESPONSIBILITY. 
"  The  first  morality  of  tnan  is  to  know  Ms  business." 

BIOLOGISTS  tell  us  the  habits  of  an  antediluvian 
animal  from  a  few  of  its  fossil  remains,  from  its 
footprints  even  ;  so  absolutely  is  the  fact  recognized 
that  in  nature  everything  has  a  purpose,  and  that 
every  being  is  especially  adapted  to  some  special  end, 
and  fitted  in  so  admirable  a  manner  to  its  surroundings, 
that  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  structure  the 
life  of  that  being  may  be  deduced. 

Nature  abhors  a  waste,  and  whether  she  produces 
her  results  in  the  simplest  way,  or  with  an  elaborate 
variety  of  means,  has  everywhere  some  definite  purpose 
in  view. 

Every  living  thing  bears  the  impress  of  its  fitness 
and  of  its  use. 

Is  man  alone  an  anomaly .?  Does  he  alone  of  all 
creation,  possess  useless  forces  or  rather  purposeless 
ones?  Has  he  been  endowed  with  a  soul,  and  been 
possessed  with  longings  and  aspirations,  but  to  weaken 
his  efficiency  as  an  animal,  before  he  finally  returns 
to  dust  the  life  thrust  upon  him?  Or  has  he  been 
given    a    discriminating    will,    merely   to    follow   the 
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inclinations  and  attractions  his  animal  nature  alone 
would  sufficiently  lead  him  to  pursue  ;  and  not  rather 
to  counter-balance  and  resist  them  when  needful  ? 

As  in  different  species  of  the  same  class  we  single 
out  rather  the  characteristic  differences  as  pointing  to 
a  special  purpose,  shall  we  not  rather  see  in  man, 
and  in  the  soul  which  distinguishes  him,  that  for 
which  he  is  fitted  and  the  image  of  his  purpose  ;  and 
seek  in  the  circumstances  surrounding  each  individual 
in  infinite  variety,  not  only  the  destiny  of  each,  but  the 
destination  ? 

Man's  very  structure  embodies  the  symbol  of  his 
moral  life.  Man  was  made  upright  not  only  for  com- 
modity, but  as  a  foreshadowing  of  the  moral  rectitude 
to  which  he  is  called. 

Unlike  the  bird,  he  has  no  wings  to  waft  him  swiftly 
hither  and  thither  at  will  :  to  suggest  perhaps,  that 
though  not  rooted  fast  like  a  plant  to  shoot  up  and 
blossom  and  bear  fruit  in  one  place  through  life,  yet 
it  is  chiefly  around  him  in  the  small  radius  of  his 
day's  journey,  that  his  daily  work  is  to  be  sought. 

FREEWILL   AND    CONSCIOUSNESS. 

MANY  seek  to  prove  P'reewill  (since  it  escapes  the 
scalpel)  to  be  but  mere  illusion,  and  would  reduce 
all  reason,  will  and  soul  to  automatism  alone.  Yet  the 
powers  latent  in  matter  are  themselves  imperceivable  : 
the  sun's  light  and  heat  absorbed  in  growth  by  the 
plant,   and   hereafter — their   work   performed — to   be 
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given  out  once  more  in  combustion  as  light  and  heat, 
are  themselves  invisible,  altogether  intangible  though 
calculable  ;  their  presence  known  by  its  effects  and 
manifestations  alone. 

Is  it  not  so  with  the  Soul,  the  Will  ?  Itself  absolutely 
unseizable,  flying  before  all  human  efforts  to  view  or 
grasp  it,  but  bearing  witness  to  itself  by  its  action  and 
manifestations  ? 

Are  not  the  chemical  and  biological  processes  to 
which  some  would  reduce  the  soul,  in  reality  but  the 
means,  the  modes,  of  action  and  therefore  the  only 
part  tangible  to  us,  even  as  heat  and  light  are  only 
knowledgeable  to  us  by  their  effects  ? 

Though  the  ascent  be  gradual,  the  lines  of  demarca- 
tion almost  impossible  for  us  yet  to  establish  with 
accuracy,  some  difference  there  is  between  man  and 
the  mere  animal,  or  man  would  not  be  "man."  Even 
should  that  difference  lie  in  "mere  illusion"  that  very 
power  of  illusion  is  his  characteristic,  that  which 
raises  him  above  the  animal.  If  this  illusive  force, 
this  evolutive  instinct  alone  has  enabled  him  to  reach 
the  stage  of  consciousness,  of  appreciation  of  that 
which  may  help  his  advance,  he  is  thereby  impelled 
to  use  those  means,  and  thus  helps  on  the  advance  of 
the  next  development. 

Even  admitting  man  to  be  an  automaton  subject  to 
outer  influences,  is  it  not  one  of  his  characteristics  to 
be  conscious  of  his  influence,  and  of  his  actions  as 
regards  others  ?  Does  not  the  germ  of  conscience  lie 
in  this  fact,  and  hence  also  that  of  altruism .' 
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RESPONSIBILITY. 

IT  is  sought  more  and  more  to  prove  the  irrespons- 
ibility of  man,  his  thoughts,  his  deeds  to  be  but 
the  consequence,  inexorable  and  fatal,  of  physical 
conditions,  chiefly  inherited  and  inherent. 

That  there  are  such  fatal  legacies  it  is  useless  to 
deny,  sad  lives  in  which  the  light  of  intelligence  burns 
low,  and  the  soul  is  but  as  a  feeble  flicker.  But  these 
are  not  the  law,  they  are  exceptions  to  it,  the  result  of 
infractions  of  eternal  laws.  Are  they  not  rather  re- 
minders, not  of  the  fatal  irresponsibility  of  man,  but 
of  his  solidarity?  Warnings  of  the  immeasurable 
responsibility  of  each  to  all,  a  piteous  cry  to  the 
strong  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  weak. 

The  spirit  of  man  enters  this  world  enclosed  within 
walls,  itself  determines  whether  they  shall  be  those  of 
a  temple  or  of  a  prison,  a  palace  or  the  abode  of 
degradation.  Yet  there  are  times  when  it  appears  as 
though  man  were  almost  more  his  brother's  keeper  than 
his  own. 

The  world  has  in  fact  reached  its  stage  of  conscious- 
ness, therefore  of  responsibility.  Whether  implying, 
or  no,  absolute  Freewill,  the  difference  cannot  in 
practical  matters  be  acted  upon.  As  in  the  child  (or 
the  idiot)  the  instinct  of  ages  has  impelled  man  to 
associate  responsibility  with  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  and  to  consider  the  moment  of  development 
of  the  one  to  be  identical  with  and  dependent  upon  the 
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other,  so  in  the  State,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
alone  obliges  man  to  act  out  the  principle  of  respons- 
ibility, and  whether  illusive  or  not,  to  treat  it  as  fact. 

Responsibility  is  of  two  orders  or  degrees — that 
implying  freewill  or  choice,  the  other  only  instrumen- 
tality or  agency.  The  natural  tendencies  of  man  are 
the  determinants  of  his  course,  but  knowledge,  con- 
sciousness of  the  consequences,  implies  choice. 

The  degree  of  responsibility  therefore  depends  upon 
the  degree  of  consciousness,  and  on  the  power  of 
resistance  to  the  primary  cause.  (A  stone  thrown  is 
the  mere  unconscious  agent  of  the  hand  which  throws 
it.) 

The  more  equal  the  powers  of  cause  and  agent,  the 
greater  the  responsibility  of  the  latter.  The  higher 
man  rises,  the  greater  his  identification  with  his  Creator, 
his  First  Cause,  the  more  must  his  responsibility 
increase. 


STRIFE. 

'  I  ""HE  certain  indubitable  facts  of  man's  moral  nature 
-*-  are  consciousness  and  strife,  not  everywhere 
equally  developed,  but  present  in  the  highest  not  in 
the  lowest ;  strife — dependent  on  consciousness,  yet 
to  be  re-absorbed  when  action  is  in  accordance  with 
the  promptings  of  the  higher  form  of  consciousness — 
conscience. 

Is  not  the  purifying  and  elevating  power  of  suffering 
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due  to  the  fact  that  strife  is  not  only  present  in  man 
but  is  his  noblest  characteristic  ? 

Therefore  through  it  alone  are  his  highest  possibili- 
ties developed.  For  is  not  strife  in  man  the  proof  of 
the  soul,  that  innermost  something,  whatever  it  may 
be,  which  sits  in  judgment  on  himself;  looks  on  as 
from  without,  and  weighs  his  actions  ;  and,  supreme, 
awards  praises  or  penalties,  in  opposition  even  to  his 
intelligence  and  material  interest. 

Man  alone  is  dual  by  nature  ;  the  divided  mind, 
where  apparent  in  the  higher  animals,  implies  the 
outer  influence  of  another  will.  The  animal  also  pos- 
sesses a  will,  but  follows  it  absolutely  (unless  subjected 
to  another  will  stronger  than  its  own)  in  pursuit  of  its 
desires ;  in  man  alone  exists  voluntary  strife,  and  there- 
fore the  possibility  of  victory. 

Hence  the  delight  mingled  with  awed  emotion,  felt 
on  beholding  the  mastery  over  suffering  and  passions: 
pain  is  swallowed  up  in  reverent  admiration  and  pure 
exultation  at  the  attainment  of  the  highest  of  which 
man  is  capable,  the  fullest  use  of  his  gifts  and  distinct- 
ive powers  ;  the  realization  of  that  to  which  he  is 
called,  overcoming  all  obstacles,  subduing  himself  even, 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  purpose. 

Hence  our  delight  in  Socrates  and  others,  in  the 
"  evincing  that  the  soul  is  something  strong,  and  of  a 
divine  nature."  "  That  Leonidas  took  the  heroic  deci- 
sion we  approve,  that  he  was  able  to  take  it,  thereat  we 
exult  and  are  filled  with  joy."^ 

'  Schiller:  Vom  Erhabcncn. 
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Is  not  the  great  contest  of  the  world  that  between 
Love  and  Self?  The  " unpardonable  sin,"  "blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,"  that  against  the  spirit  of 
Love  ? 

If  God  is  love,  and  Christ  its  manifestation  here  on 
earth,  is  not  the  Holy  Spirit  the  Essence,  the  Spirit  of 
Love? 

Man  was  made  for  felicity  ;  but  personal  felicity  is 
only  attained  where  no  strife  exists  between  Self  (the 
material  nature  or  the  body)  and  the  Soul,  even  if  it 
be  because  the  Soul  is  silent  ;  the  highest  earthly 
happiness  is  only  possible  where  the  pursuits  of  both 
coincide,  or  where  the  Soul  has  so  subdued  Self  as  to 
reign  supreme  and  enjoy  "  the  peace  which  passeth  all 
understanding." 

Is  not  the  completion  of  the  thought  of  those  who 
would  sever  thought  from  action,  raise  the  one  above 
the  other,  in  the  fact  that  the  highest  and  noblest  action 
springs  forth  spontaneously  from  the  heart,  is  not  the 
consequence  of  the  laboured  effort  of  the  brain  ? 

The  child  follows  its  instincts,  the  righteous  man 
follows  his  high  instincts,  virtue  is  his  pleasure.  The 
nature  at  war  with  itself  must  become  once  more  "  as 
a  little  child,"  subduing  its  passions,  guiding  them 
rather  (by  the  light  of  reason  it  is  true);  but  only  when 
loving  truth  it  follows  it  with  the  regained  spontaneous- 
ness  of  a  child,  does  it  enjoy  happiness,  and  enter  "  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven." 
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PROGRESS. 

'  I  "HE  capacity  for  progress  is  the  moral  and  intel- 
-L  lectual  mark  of  man :  the  only  mental  progress 
(if  we  may  so  call  it)  noticeable  in  animals,  the  only 
advance  in  intelligence  beyond  their  primary  instincts 
and  habits  is  traceable  to  human  intervention.  In  man 
alone  is  the  longing  for  progress  present,  and  only 
through  suffering,  i.e.,  through  toil  or  strife,  can  it  be 
satisfied. 

The  difference  between  animal  instinct  and  human 
intellect  is  as  that  between  arrested  Development  and 
unlimited  Progress. 

The  instinct  of  the  animal  leads  it  to  satisfy  its  de- 
sires and  wants,  and  suffices  for-  them,  thereby  bring- 
ing it  to  a  standstill,  arresting  further  growth. 

The  "  divine  discontent "  of  man  as  a  class,  his  ever 
wider  aspirations,  spur  on  his  progress,  which  is  limit- 
less, for  it  serves  in  turn  to  extend  his  aspirations. 

Man's  desires,  his  highest  longings  and  possibilities, 
not  only  as  an  individual  but  as  a  race,  never  to  be 
fully  and  permanently  satisfied  in  this  life,  point  to  the 
need  of  another. 

Progress  must  be  gradual  :  no  revolution,  no  up- 
heaval and  violent  convulsion  can  hasten  its  coming. 
Though  it  do  so  in  appearance,  it,  in  reality,  eventually 
retards  the  growth. 

Does  the  plant  develop  more  swiftly,  more  fully  for 
being  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  transplanted  ? 
C 
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All  life,  all  progress,  all  development  must  come  from 
within :  outward  circumstances  are  to  them  as  sun- 
shine, air — or  the  lack  of  them — to  the  plant ;  educa- 
tion as  the  gardener's  tender  care. 

Every  age,  whether  of  man  or  of  mankind,  has  its 
teaching,  its  work.  As  in  the  child  the  teaching  may 
bring  forth  no  fruit  till  long  years  roll  by,  so  in  nations, 
and  collective  humanity  must  of  necessityrequire  longer 
development  than  the  individual. 

Think  not  by  violence  to  hasten  on  the  evolution  of 
the  Eternal :  there  is  but  one  seed  of  all  life  and  all 
progress,  and  that  seed  is  Love. 

Even  the  nations  which  in  the  glorious  name  of 
Liberty  and  devotion  to  its  cause,  have  broken  the  law, 
have  failed  of  entire  success. 

Italy  "  united  ! "  Italia  una  indeed,  e  croce  di  Savoia; 
and  after  all  the  stress  and  sorrow  and  life-blood  poured 
out.  Liberty  and  Misery  hand  in  hand  !  Yet  did  not 
one  of  her  own  brightest  spirits  (Massimo  d'Azeglio) 
say,  in  the  time  of  her  servitude,  that  the  national  re- 
birth could  be  brought  about  " con  le  mani in  iasca" 
meaning,  that  the  moral  regeneration  would  suffice. 

Some  would  hurry  on  the  progress  of  the  world  ; 
wishing  to  see  the  flower,  they  would  sacrifice  the 
plant ;  in  their  haste  to  see  in  its  place  the  glorious 
crowning  capital,  they  neglect  the  building  of  the 
column  and  endanger  the  whole.  They  long  to  see 
the  triumph  of  Love  and  would  bring  it  about  by 
hatred  ! 

Others,  again,  in    their  longing  impatience  would 
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knock  away  the  supports  which  hold  up  the  young 
plant. 

Laws  are  in  the  education  of  nations,  in  the  growth 
of  their  life,  of  their  love,  as  supports  to  a  tender  plant, 
as  the  firm  guiding  hand  to  the  steps  of  a  child  ;  and 
Love  in  the  world  is  yet  in  infancy. 

Do  not  hurry  the  child  before  time  into  bow-legged 
growth  and  deformity  never  reclaimable.  Let  the  child 
grow  I  Set  before  him  the  pattern,  the  example  ;  hold 
out  before  him  the  ever-alluring  reward  to  be  gained 
by  each  tottering  step.  Soon  he  will  grow  of  himself 
and  grasp  the  reward  :  by  tender  care,  by  example,  by 
imitation,  by  obedience  (for  obedience  to  Love  and 
imitation  are  the  teachers  of  childhood)  till  the  practice 
become  automatic,  habitual,  a  second  nature  :  he  will 
walk  of  himself.  He  will  need  no  supports  ;  he  will 
have  outgrown  them ;  and  walk  erect  with  firm  step, 
and  upward,  heavenward  glance. 

When  Love  is  full-grown,  what  needs  it  with  shackles, 
what  heeds  it,  if  they  be  there  ? 

And  so  the  nations  with  laws. 


REVERSAL  AND    RE-BIRTH. 

A  /T  AN  must  either  accept  or  deny  progress,  its  pos- 
■'■^A  sibilityand  desirability.  If  arrested  in  his  path, 
or  discontent  with  present  developments,  he  must  logic- 
ally either  return  (if  he  have  faith)  to  the  highest 
practicable  point  in  his  ascent,  thence  to  climb  once 
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more  with  the  summit  ever  in  view,  or  reverting  to  his 
animal  nature  alone,  he  may  give  rein  to  it,  and  therein 
seek  satisfaction. 

But  evolution  and  progress  go  hand  in  hand.  Re- 
versal implies  degeneration  or  neglect.  The  very  theory 
of  evolution  implies  higher  progression  and  that  abso- 
lute retrogression — reversal,  \sfall. 

If  a  tree  bring  forth  no  fruit,  be  diseased,  the  gar- 
dener does  not  seek  how/ar  he  can  cut  it  back,  but 
how  much  he  may  safely  spare.  The  oak  cut  down  to 
the  roots  may  shoot  up  again  with  renewed  vigour,  but 
it  will  no  longer  be  one  proud  trunk  rearing  itself  in 
lofty  unity  to  heaven  ;  several  lesser  stems  will  divide 
the  sap,  and  cannot  hope  to  attain  the  former  mighty 
growth. 

Growth  is  development. 

The  progress  of  Humanity,  rather  than  in  a  branch- 
ing growth,  seems  in  its  normal  condition  to  take  place 
as  it  were  in  spirals,  covering  the  same  ground  may  be> 
but  in  a  higher  plane. 

The  branching  tendency  in  man's  development  is  a 
result  of  error  and  weakness.  Its  absolute  ideal  pro- 
gress would  be  upward  and  onward.  Outward  circum- 
stances and  material  nature  deflect  the  inner  man  from 
his  straight  upward  course,  as  the  trade  winds  which 
would  blow  naturally  straight  from  the  Equator  to  the 
Poles — due  North  and  South — are  deflected  by  the 
earth's  revolution. 

The  circle,  symbol  of  eternity,  without  beginning  or 
end,  simple  plan  or  primary  dimension  of  the  world  he 
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inhabits,  is  a  suitable  emblem  of  man's  foundation,  his 
true  basis  of  thought  and  truth.  From  his  centre,  or 
from  the  whole  of  his  circumference,  rather  from  all 
contained  within  that  circle  when  completed,  should 
he  rise  as  in  a  heaven-aspiring  column. 

Too  oft,  instead  of  reaching  upward,  he  follows  to  the 
extreme  one  after  another  of  the  branching  rays  of  that 
which  should  form  but  his  base,  or  buries  himself  half- 
hidden  in  the  earth,  and  clings  to  it  as  a  column  fallen. 

Social  and  individual  growth  cannot  be  antagonistic 
except  when  imperfect. 

Man  is  a  microcosm,  but  the  Universe  is  composed 
of  units.  The  order  of  the  whole  is  interdependent  on  the 
order  of  each,  the  subjection  to  Law  of  each  one,  though 
each  revolve  on  its  own  axis,  in  its  own  orbit. 

The  law  of  the  whole  modifies  that  of  the  component 
parts  ;  the  unit  must  be  subject  in  interests  and  import- 
ance to  the  Unity.  The  social  growth  of  mankind,  the 
Unity,  is  dependent  on  the  spiritual  growth  of  man,  the 
unit. 

The  tree  draws  sustenance  not  only  from  its  roots  ; 
but  each  of  the  leaves  on  the  tiniest  branch  and  twig 
aids  in  the  nourishment,  in  the  absorption  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  breath  of  life. 

To  ascertain  man's  aim  and  destiny  we  must  first 
ascertain  his  nature— triune  :  physical,  mental,  spiritual 
—  the  three  elements  co-existent,  inter-dependent,  but 
subordinate  to  each  other — the  Spirit  supreme.  Which- 
ever of  the  three  elements  in  man  subjugates  the  others, 
itself  gains  additional  force  in  compensation. 
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Reform  so  often  ends  in  mere  form,  that  man  is  well 
nigh  driven  to  reversal,  when  the  whole  need  of  his  soul 
is  re-birth.  "  How  shall  a  man  be  born  again  when  he 
is  old  ? "  is,  like  that  of  Nicodemus,  the  astonished  cry, 
and  the  stumblingblock  of  mankind.  The  same  material 
manner  which  suggested  itself  to  him  still  suggests 
itself  to  man,  the  only  mode  "natural"  to  the  material, 
the  outward  man — return  to  "  mother  "  nature. 

The  Spirit  alone,  inhering  and  indwelling,  the  new 
creative  force,  supplies  the  germ  of  the  new  birth. 
"  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which 
is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit." 

Re-birth  implies  essentially  detachment  from  pre- 
existent  outward  forms ;  the  unveiling  of  the  Ideals, 
stripping  off  the  tawdry  gew-gaws  with  which  blind 
idolatry — form  worship — has  bedecked  them  ;  seeing 
through  these,  the  symbol,  to  the  inward  truth.  The 
subordination,  not  destruction,  the  subjection  of  the 
Physical  to  the  Spiritual,  the  true  mastery  and  co- 
ordination of  the  component  parts,  is  at  once  the 
foundation,  the  consequence  and  the  sign  of  the  spiritual 
re-birth. 

In  the  order  of  evolution,  it  naturally  follows  that 
each  succeeding  generation  has  behind  it  an  ever-in- 
creasing sum  of  surroundings,  which  each  man,  as  an 
individual,  "does  not  create  at  least  consciously."  He 
has,  therefore,  an  ever-accumulating  number  of  forms 
around  him  from  which  to  keep  himself  free  ;  but  also 
an  ever-accumulating  mass  of  truth  or  truths,  confided 
to  him,  wrestled  for  and  won,  "  errungen,"  by  his  fore- 
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runners,  for  him  to  keep  pure  and  untainted,  to  add  to, 
and  transmit  to  his  successors. 

Life  impHes  circulation. 

When  man's  progress  is  arrested,  he  needs  to  return 
to  the  highest  attained  before,  and  wherever  this  has 
become  ossified  in  forms,  he  must  seek  to  restore  and 
regain  the  pure  Ideal. 

Self-sacrifice  in  whatever  cause,  in  whatever  form,  is 
as  the  struggle  of  the  soul  within  the  pupa  to  unfold  its 
wings. 

Wherever  strife  exists  between  the  outer  form  and 
interests  of  man  and  an  Ideal  within  him,  if  it  be  but 
blind  "  instinct  "  within  him  compelling  him  to  sacrifice 
somewhat,  himself  even,  to  it,  the  spiritual  element  is 
necessarily  present.  The  apparent  reversal  of  the 
present  hour  to  nature  forms,  though  often  outwardly 
materialistic,  though  taught  by  professed  disbelievers 
in  the  spiritual  element,  is  yet  essentially,  as  a  whole, 
a  spiritual  movement,  whereof  the  common  essence  is 
altruism. 

The  fact  of  primary  importance  to  us,  is  neither 
acceptance  of  the  theory  of  human  degeneration,  of 
human  constant  progress,  nor  of  that  of  divine  descent, 
degeneration,  and  re-ascent.  The  crucial  test  for  the 
individual  and  for  Society  at  each  moment  is  this  :  Is 
the  present  moment  for  us,  for  me,  one  of  ascent  or 
descent?  Are  we  tending  God-wards  and  giving  "to 
God  that  which  is  God's  ? "  I  s  the  Spirit  striving  within 
us  towards  Him  who  gave  it? 
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links* 

LOVE   AND    LAW. 

LAWS  have  their  origin  in  convenience  ;  but  Love 
is  the  only  foundation,  the  only  reasonable  founda- 
tion of  all  Law  ;  yet  knows  none  but  itself.  "  Why 
should  I  not  steal  ?  Why  should  I  not  take  that  which 
is  my  neighbour's  ?  What,  save  possession,  makes  it 
his?  What  convincing  reason,  save  fear  of  punishment, 
is  there  to  keep  me  from  taking  that  which  I  so  sorely 
need?"  It  is  illegal!  "Fear  of  punishment  !  What 
of  that?"  It  is  breaking  a  commandment,  it  is  there- 
fore Sin.  "  Whence  this  arbitrary  law  ?"  still  cries  the 
rebellious  Soul.  Merely  because  it  hurts  thy  neighbour 
and  grieves  "  God  the  Spirit." 

Therefore  the  Hebrew  legislator,  after  expounding 
the  law,  its  basis  in  practice,  condenses  it,  sums  it  up 
into  its  true  motive.  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
all  thy  might ; "  and  "  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself,"  and  makes  the  appeal :  "  See,  I  have  set 
before  thee  this  day  life  and  good,  and  death  and  evil, 
in  that  I  command  thee  this  day  to  love  the  Lord  thy 
God." 

Law  is  love's  experience  expressed  in  rules  for  the 
inexperienced.    The  laws  which  would  enforce  less  lack 
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experience,  those  which  would  go  beyond  are  wanting 
in  the  more  necessary  element  of  love. 

Two  powers  alone  can  impose  order:  love  and  over- 
whelming force.  Wherever  an  appeal  is  made  to  the 
"  dynamic,"  it  is  a  proof,  a  recognition,  that  the  moral 
factor  Love  is  lacking,  or  if  present  in  one,  meets  with 
no  response.  This  holds  good  as  between  individuals, 
classes  or  nations. 

Abstract  justice  and  love  of  order  apart  from,  and 
even  in  opposition  to,  self  interest,  is  the  power  of 
instinctive  response  to  the  Universal  Thought  and 
Law. 

RELIGION. 

"  O  ICH  ins  unvermeidliche  zu  fiigen,"  to  accept  the 
^  inevitable,  to  adapt  oneself  to  it,  is  truly  a  low 
enough  aim  for  "religion,"  for  which  pride  alone,  or 
reason  might  have  sufficed. 

"  To  bear  and  forbear,"  "  Souffrir  de  tout  le  monde 
et  ne  faire  souft'rir  personne,"  beautiful  but  sad,  an 
insufficient  definition  still, merely  passive,  is  not  religion, 
but  resignation,  one  of  the  strands  of  the  golden  cord. 
A  definition  to  be  correct  must  include  every  part  of 
the  whole  described,  every  division  of  the  subject ;  that 
of  man's  aim  must  embrace  the  whole  of  his  highest 
possibilities,  which  maybe  resumed  in  Lindley  Murray's 
old  definition  of  the  verb  (the  word  expressing  man's 
actions)  as  "  to  be,  to  do,  and  to  suffer,"  including  not 
passivity  alone,  but  activity. 
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"To  be,  to  do,  to  suffer,"  "according  to  nature"  as 
Epictetus  understands  the  term,  i.e.^  as  he  elsewhere 
words  it  "  as  a  God." 

Every  ghmpse  of  truth  is  a  fragment  of  the  thought 
of  God  become  visible  ;  His  purpose  :  man's  felicity  ; 
the  beauty  and  order  of  the  universe  means  thereto  ; 
the  instinct  and  desire  of  beauty,  and  its  imitation  by 
man  :  the  assimilation  to  God's  thought  in  its  enjoy- 
ment, and  therefore  its  furtherance  in  the  whole. 


PROPORTION. 

OUR  whole  conduct  of  life  is  ultimately  based  upon 
our  standard  of  the  desirable.  That  which  we  ad- 
mire and  love,  we  pursue,  and  in  a  measure  assimilate. 
Hence  the  importance  of  educating  the  soul,  of  train- 
ing the  mind  to  rightly  guide  the  heart,  lest  the  eye 
"  being  evil,  the  whole  body  be  full  of  darkness." 

All  philosophy  is  but  the  exponent  of  the  "chief 
good."  Wisdom  exposes  the  value  of  what  life  has  to 
offer  :  "Wisdom  is  better  than  rubies"  said  the  wisest 
and  wealthiest  man  of  his  age. 

The  Chinese  place  the  Sovereign  Good  in  Filial 
Obedience  ;  the  Hindoos  in  Contemplation  ;  Epicurus 
in  Pleasure  ;  and  Bentham  follows  in  his  track,  recog- 
nises in  man  but  one  motive,  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
and  deduces  therefrom  his  whole  system. 

Buddhism,  Stoicism  and  Christianity  have  displaced 
the  highest  good  from  the  Material  to  the  Moral. 
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Is  not  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  particular,  the 
Canon  of  the  Desirable?  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart ; "  "  lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  the 
earth  ; "  "  be  not  anxious  for  your  life"  ..."  But  seek 
ye  first  His  Kingdom  and  His  righteousness." 

Conscious  man,  that  portion  of  mankind  which  has 
reached  the  consciousness  of  its  actions,  falls  into  two 
great  classes  :  that  which  seeks  itself  before  all,  and 
that  which  places  before  its  own  material  pleasure — the 
mere  gratification  of  its  appetites — the  pursuit  of  some 
Ideal,  for  which  it  is  willing  to  risk,  to  forego,  "pleasure" 
or  ease. 

Wherever  man  sacrifices  himself  to  duty,  the  spiritual 
is  present :  'tis  his  conception  of  duty  that  needs  widen- 
ing. Man  is  apt  to  limit  his  "  duty  "  to  that  of  his  pro- 
fession, whereof  the  duties  are  clearly,  peremptorily 
even,  oft  legally,  laid  before  him,  by  pains  and  penalties. 
Having  accomplished  these  "duties"  towards  his  masters 
or  employers,  he  is  apt  to  think  he  has  discharged  his 
whole  duty  as  a  man  ;  and  says  to  God  his  maker  : 
"  Have  I  not  given  Thee  that  which  is  Thine  own  ?" 

With  the  progress  of  man,  his  Ideal  is  raised.  In 
primitive  man,  'tis  but  some  possession  desired  which 
attracts  him,  to  be  seized  ;  later  the  desire  extends,  is 
transformed  to  the  love  of  power,  not  only  to  secure 
possession,  but  for  its  own  sake  ;  then  ensues  the  desire 
for  glory  ;  finally  attraction  grown  to  Love,  leads  him 
to  prefer  the  good  of  another  to  his  own,  and  widens 
from  love  of  the  individual  to  self-sacrifice  for  his 
country  and  "  Love  of  Humanity." 
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SOME  ASPECTS   OF   PROPORTION. 

TV  T  O  man  can  profit  by  another's  experience,  it  is 
-^  ^  said,  but  he  may  profit — or  lose — by  his  example 
and  consistent  practice.  Our  false  sense  of  proportion 
and  our  worse  practice  are  in  great  measure  based  on 
the  desire  to  "  appear  before  men  : "  vanity  and  pride 
lend  the  sting  to  their  dispraise. 

In  this  matter  of  appreciation,  we,  the  majority  of 
mankind,  are  very  apes,  and  moutons  de  Panur^ej 
what  another  praises  we  pursue.  Half  the  small 
miseries  of  "  civilized  "  mankind  (those  of  woman-kind 
in  particular)  are  due  to  inability  to  perceive  wherein 
alone  true  dignity  lies,  the  dignity  for  each  one  of  his 
or  her  own  position.  "Standing  upon  their  dignity," 
they  trample  it  in  the  dust ;  they  consume  their  lives 
in  the  pursuit  after  those  external  badges  of  clothes  or 
custom  which  too  often  alone  sever  their  owners  from 
the  classes  "below"  them.  They  compass  Heaven 
and  earth  to  avoid  being  confounded  with  the  "set" 
immediately  "below"  their  own,  and  in  the  fond  hope 
of  being  thought  to  belong  to  that  above,  they  grasp 
at  the  shadow  and  lose  the  substance. 

Nature  by  a  turn  of  the  thumb  invests  form  with 
such  beauty,  in  spite  of  a  fault  or  deformity,  that  man 
falls  down  and  worships  the  result.  Blind  imitation, 
fashion,  singles  out  that  very  deformity  to  copy  servilely 
and  to  multiply  :  scarce  a  fashion  but  has  its  origin  in 
deformity,  from  peaked  toes  to  tight  waists,  and  no 
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such  imitation  but  entails  a  penalty.  With  freedom  of 
thought,  and  line  and  movement,  alone  consist  beauty 
and  health  of  mind  and  body  :  neither  Soul  nor  body 
can  flourish  in  fetters. 

Ignorance  almost  invariably  imitates  defects,  and 
defects  alone  ;  it  has  not  the  power  of  discrimination 
or  the  sense  of  proportion,  and  cannot  therefore  rightly 
exert  choice.  Ignorance  therefore  implies  subjection. 
The  savage  too  often  takes  from  the  "civilized"  man 
his  firewater  and  adds  the  vices  of  his  teacher  to  his 
own.  The  powerful  and  the  wealthy  too  often  value 
clothes  above  character,  and  the  poor  waste  their  earn- 
ings in  striving  to  copy  the  very  follies  of  the  rich. 
The  rich  man  jealously  guards  his  land  against  the 
poor,  and  the  peasant  in  imitation  learns  to  crown  his 
walls  with  bottle  glass  to  shut  out  his  neighbours. 

But  few  of  us  have  the  judgment  and  the  courage  to 
set  up  a  code  for  ourselves  and  steadfastly  to  abide  by 
it,  regardless  of  the  world's  dispraise  ;  though  some  of 
us  both  worship  and  achieve  instead,  in  anarchy  "that 
which  is  right  in  our  own  eyes"  (for  "right"  read 
"  pleasant "). 

The  moral  taste  of  the  majority  of  mankind  still 
needs  forming.  In  practice  at  least,  we  put  taste  before 
virtue  ;  we  prefer  custom  to  courtesy  ;  esteem  fashion 
fads  above  true  politeness  ;  place  tact  before  truth  ; 
and  our  nerves  are  so  constituted  as  to  lose  all  sense 
of  the  proportionate  position  of  that  which  irritates  and 
offends  them,  and  our  own  violent  outburst  of  wrath 
and  contempt  thereat.     The  angry  reproof  oft  outstrips 
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n  evil  that  against  which  it  is  levelled ;  we  have  become 
adepts  at  straining  at  gnats  and  swallowing  camels. 
"  Our  Divine  Self  needs  more  care  than  our  soul's 
salvation,  for  Our  Divine  Self  in  its  splendid  egoism  is 
a  breathing,  eating,  drinking,  digesting  necessity  ;  our 
soul's  salvation  is  a  hazy  far-off  dubious  concern  wherein 
we  are  but  vaguely  interested,  a  sort  of  dream  at  night, 
which  we  now  and  then  remember  languidly  in  the 
course  of  the  day." 

The  majority  of  mankind  still  measures  light  by 
"  candle  power  "  not  by  the  sunbeam.  We  need  fre- 
quently to  retire  into  solitude  and  regauge  our  measures 
by  the  Imperial  standard  of  the  horizon.  The  value  of 
retirement  lies  greatly  in  this,  that  it  enables  us  rightly 
to  appraise  the  value  of  that  which  the  world  has  to 
offer,  as  society  shows  us  our  own.  Alone  with  nature, 
God's  works,  we  can  easily  dispense  with  those  of  man. 
Despite  the  fine  folk  who  dub  nature  "  in-artistic," 
their  colouring  is  crude  compared  to  the  subtle  tints  of 

he  clouds  ;  purple  and  fine  linen  are  shamed  by  the 
glory  and  texture  of  the  "  lilies  of  the  field,"  and  the 
dewdrop  on  the  rose  doubly  discloses  the  vulgarity  of  the 
diamonds  of  one  whose  jewels  are  preferable  to  herself. 
The  moral  value  of  sentiments  and  actions  varies 
with  their  nature  and  motive  ;  what  was  originally 
the  outcome  of  a  noble  impulse,  degraded  by  custom, 
its  spirit  dead,  becomes  ignoble.  We  need  to  examine 
the  fonns  of  custom  and  accepted  thought  ;  to  tear  off 
the  shrouds,  and  seek  once  more  the  Ideal  swathed 
therein,  and  bid  it  rise  again. 
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Even  the  contempt  for  "  trade  "  which  possesses 
portion  of  the  community,  is  the  inherited  development 
of  the  instinctive  recoil  of  the  military  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  of  Chivalry,  for  those  who  setting  exter- 
nals, comfort  and  wealth  before  all,  devoted  themselves 
to  the  pursuit  of  these  only  ;  it  is  based  on  the  im- 
patient contempt  of  the  "  noble  "  for  the  class  in  which 
he  could  discern  sordid  motives  alone,  and  with  the 
interests  of  which,  his  own  too  often  clashed. 

You,  in  a  rough  working  blouse  reflect  with  some 
bitterness  perhaps  that  England  still  measures  by  the 
"  cloth  yard,"  bows  to  black  coats  and  goes  down 
before  "  silks  and  satins."  Putting  aside  the  private 
grievance  which  blinds  you,  you  will  perceive  that  even 
in  this  mankind  pays,  though  blindly,  primitive  homage 
to  an  idea.  It  bows,  in  spite  of  itself  not  to  so  many 
ells  of  material,  the  work  of  a  tailor,  but  to  that  where- 
of it  is  the  badge,  to  that  which  is  worthy  of  honour : 
"  respectability,"  honour,  learning  and  manners,  the 
work  of  the  God  within.  The  symbol  has  become 
void  ;  lay  not  all  the  blame  on  those  who  still  honour 
it  thus  ;  nay,  rather  should  some  lie  at  the  door  of 
those,  who  by  usurping  the  symbol  have  made  it 
meaningless. 

The  soul  and  the  mind  need  to  be  trained  to  a  sense 
of  proportion,  even  as  the  eye  has  to  be  trained  in 
infancy,  and  has  to  gain  the  sense  of  form  and  dis- 
tance, which  it  does  not  originally  possess. 

Even  in  age  our  sight  rests  greatly  upon  our  reason, 
our  experience  :  and  needs  to  re-adjust  itself  to  altered 
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circumstances.  In  great  snow-covered  levels  the  mind 
untrained  to  them  is  surprised  by  the  discrepancy  in 
its  evaluation  of  distance  and  size  ;  and  these  diffi- 
culties are  "  exactly  similar  to  those  that  obtain  on  the 
ocean,  where  there  is  nothing  by  which  to  gauge  the 
range  of  one's  vision,  nor  any  object  on  either  side  for 
a  comparative  focus."  ^ 

We  need  to  form  our  canon  of  proportion,  and  to 
work,  not  as  "  men  pleasers"  but  as  unto  God  "look- 
ing unto  God,  being  affected  only  by  Him,  and  conse- 
crated to  His  commands,  lest  choosing  anything  else 
than  this,"  we  "  follow  with  groaning  and  lamentation 
whatever  is  stronger  than  ourselves." - 

We  cannot  admit  that  material  or  external  pleasures 
are  evil  in  themselves,  for  our  natural  instincts  impel 
us  to  their  pursuit  ;  our  moral  instincts,  our  altruistic 
instincts,  teach  us,  whilst  denying  ourselves  these 
pleasures,  yet  to  seek  them  for  others.  The  evil  lies 
in  the  use,  abuse  or  misuse,  the  ignoring  of  limits  and 
barriers,  the  coveting  of  that  which  is  not  given  us  ; 
the  want  of  true  proportion  between  that  we  pursue, 
and  the  price  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

Stoicism  and  asceticism  would  deny  Beauty  and 
Good  in  externals  ;  they  can  but  deaden  or  dull  those 
sensations  of  the  soul,  to  which  these  appeal  :  at  every 
turn  the  Soul  must  call  to  its  aid  the  Mind,  to  enable 
it  to  resist  temptation,  to  induce  it  not  to  pursue  "  those 
things  which  the  philosophers  have  persuaded  it  not 

1  C.  Whitney  in  the  "Century."  2  Epictetus. 
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to  think  good."  Yet  the  soul  mechanically  swings 
back  to  its  instincts.  Notwithstanding  reasonings  it 
knows  that  beauty  and  good  are  still  existent  there. 
(Epictetus  himself  owns  as  much  when  he  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Zeus  the  words  :  "  Epictetus,  if  it  had 
been  possible,  I  had  made  this  little  body  of  thine  and 
thy  little  property  free  and  unhampered.") 

The  need  of  the  Soul  is  a  sense  of  Proportion,  the 
realisation,  the  conviction,  that  the  beauties  of  the 
Soul  are  far  greater,  more  desirable,  than  those 
shadowed  forth  in  externals. 

Wherever  the  two  pursuits  clash  and  the  Soul  re- 
sponds to  the  appeal  :  "  Should'st  thou  covet  that 
which  is  not  given  thee  ? "  there  comes  as  a  consola- 
tion the  thought,  that  the  greater  Beauty  is  the  more 
to  be  desired,  the  substance  than  the  shadow.  Beauty 
also  belongs  to  him  who  apprehends  it,  not  to  its  mere 
possessor;  not  the  search  and  love  of  Beauty,  even  in 
externals,  is  the  stumbling-block,  but  the  blind  desire 
of  appropriation. 

All  thy  material  welfare,  joy,  life  itself,  thou  mayest 
sacrifice  to  another's  good,  and  in  the  loss  find  Life 
everlasting ;  but  be  sure  thou  can'st  never  gain  aught 
of  permanent  good  for  thyself  or  another,  at  the  cost 
of  a  tittle  of  thy  moral  nature,  and  disregard  of  its 
commands. 

We  must  ever  keep  in  view  the  Subordination  of  the 

Material  to  the  Spiritual.     Virtue  consists  not  in  the 

neglect  of  the  body  and  of  externals,  but  in  their  true 

relation  and  subordination  to  the  Soul ;  the  danger 

D 
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lies  in  placing  externals yfrj-/,  rather  than  in  their  due 
place  as  means  to  an  end,  and  as  symbols  of  Truth, 
being  neither  the  end,  nor  the  Truth  itself — a  fraction, 
not  a  whole. 

Morality  does  not  lie  in  any  one  particular  virtue  : 
it  is  neither  honesty,  nor  courage,  nor  temperance  ;  it 
is  all  these  and  much  more.  Morality  then  begins, 
when  man  places  somewhat  before  the  gratification  of 
his  senses,  and  his  ease. 

The  error  of  philosophical  systems  has  generally 
been  to  place  the  "  chief  Good  "  in  some  special  mani- 
festation of  it,  instead  of  in  that  which  comprises  all, 
the  limitless  striving  towards  perfection,  complete- 
ness :  Love. 

Is  it  a  mere  coincidence  that  though  many  men  as  a 
class,  bodies  of  men,  have  been  called  "  philosophers  " 
(lovers  of  wisdom),  individuals  alone  have  borne  the 
name  Theophilus  (lover  of  God)  t  Is  there  no  connec- 
tion between  this  fact  and  the  other,  that  in  spiritual 
matters,  what  we  seek  we  find  ;  as  Solomon  asked  for 
and  obtained,  a  "  right  judgment,"  and  also  the  fact 
that  wisdom  alone  is  not  an  ever  sufficient  motive  ? 

Moral  law  is  so  constituted  that  where  we  pursue 
secondary  ends  first,  the  means,  we  miss  the  end  ; 
work  for  the  accessory  alone,  the  reward  :  you  lose 
both  the  end  and  the  reward. 

Love  excludes  the  hope  of  "  reward  "  as  a  motive, 
save  that  of  joy  to  the  loved  one,  or  the  mutual  enjoy- 
ment of  each  other's  presence. 

The  very  standard  of  our  virtues  must  expand  with 
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growth.  As  humanity  progresses,  the  love  of  glory 
and  of  power,  from  an  ideal  to  strive  for,  falls,  by  the 
growth  of  ideals,  into  the  position  of  a  selfish  motive  ; 
as  patriotism  will  be  ultimately  postponed  to  the  Love 
of  Humanity. 

To  profit  seems  an  excellent  doctrine  till  we  realise 
that  "  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  ;  "  that 
"life  is  more  than  meat,"  that  it  is  better  for  us  to 
"  lose  "  by  others,  than  that  they  should  lose  by  us ; 
that  it  is  better  even  to  be  despised  and  down-trodden 
than  to  trample  on  others  ;  that  "  mercy  and  judg- 
ment "  are  more  than  the  tithing  of  "  mint  and 
cummin;"  and  that  the  cleansing  of  the  "outside  of 
the  cup  and  platter  "  are  but  vain,  so  long  as  they  are 
filled  "  from  extortion  and  excess." 

We  need  to  acquire  the  conviction  that  there  is  a 
simplicity  "  more  elegant "  than  elegance  ;  that  there 
is  something  above  spotless  reputation  even,  or  the 
loss  of  it  :  the  satisfaction  of  the  Soul  at  peace  with 
God. 

From  age  to  age  God  hath  sent  his  servants  to  shake 
off  dead  forms  and  place  before  the  world  "the  spirit 
that  maketh  alive,"  instead  of  "the  letter  that  killeth," 
and  to  make  to  men  the  passionate  appeal  :  "  Where- 
fore do  ye  spend  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread, 
and  your  labour  for  that  which  satisfieth  not  ?" 

O  ye  great-hearted  ones  strive  on  !  "  Ye  are  the 
light  of  the  world  !  "  shine  on  ;  and  send  a  ray  to  thrill 
and  warm  to  Love  these  dull  dead  hearts  of  ours  ! 
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Cf)e  ^cfjool  of  life. 

FATE  AND    CIRCUMSTANCE. 

IS  not  " fate,"  is  not  circumstance,  God's  means  of 
supplying  or  continuing  the  education  of  those 
powers  which  through  man  have  come  to  us. 

"Ah  !  si  jeiinesse  savait !  si  vieillesse  ponvait !  " 

To  one  fate  and  suffering  come  as  an  added  gift,  as 
the  means  of  acquiring  for  himself  that  which  was 
wanting  in  earlier  "happier"  days,  through  neglect  or 
lack  in  those  to  whom  his  soul  was  entrusted.  Slowly 
and  painfully  in  this  "  Higher  Practical  School,"  duty, 
the  need  for  self-control,  and  Love  are  borne  upon 
him. 

To  another,  fate  comes  as  the  avenger,  bringing  the 
retribution  for  misused  gifts  and  for  the  deaf  ear  turned 
to  the  warning  cries. 

Unity,  not  Uniformity,  is  the  law  of  Nature.  One 
flower  blooms  in  the  sunshine  and  fades  ;  and  the  pine 
tree  braves  the  snow  storm.  In  the  heavens  there  is 
one  glory  of  the  sun,  another  of  the  moon,  and  another 
of  the  stars  ;  and  some  of  his  chosen  fore-known  sons 
God  singles  out  to  show  in  happiness  His  Law  of  Life, 
others,  amongst  the  noblest,  His  Laws  of  Love  in 
suffering. 
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"It  fills  me  with  sadness  to  know  your  narrow  oppor- 
tunities," says  one.  Narrow  opportunities  !  Nay,  if 
we  but  knew  to  use  them,  the  more  splendid  oppor- 
tunities, are  they  not,  for  "  battling  magnificently 
against  odds  ! "  with  narrower  responsibilities,  may  be, 
than  others  "  fortune  favoured."  And  does  not  Satar 
oftenest  laugh  where  luring  fortune  smiles  ? 

He  most  is  favoured,  who  carves  his  way  to  happ.- 
ness,  forges  his  shackles  into  trophies,  and  knows  to 
wreathe  the  thorns  into  a  crown  of  victory. 

In  hours  of  weakness  and  discouragement,  we  long- 
ingly regret  the  blissful  time  of  happy  ignorance  when 
we  knew  not  as  yet  our  right  hand  from  our  left. 

Knowledge  contains  indeed  the  germ  of  progress, 
but  the  new  life  thus  enfolded  can  burst  its  bonds  and 
come  to  light  at  the  cost  of  toil  and  suffering  alone.  .  .  . 
But  in  the  hour  of  victory,  when  the  light  breaks 
through  the  clouds,  the  budding  life  bursts  forth,  what 
of  the  toil  and  stress  ?  Fondly  we  press  their  memory 
to  our  hearts,  and  lift  our  souls  in  thanks  to  God,  who 
through  the  evil  and  the  darkness  both,  can  bring  forth 
Light  at  last,  and  Life. 


SORROW   AND    SUFFERING. 

TO  keep  a  higher  consciousness  alive  in  him, "  pain 
and  suffering  and  failure,"  are,  it  has  been  said, 
"as  needful"  to  man  as  "  ballast  to  the  ship." 

But  would'st  thou  sail  safely  and  bring  thy  cargo  into 
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port,  keep  thy  "  ballast "  in  the  hold  well  out  of  sight : 
top-weighted  thou  art  at  the  mercy  of  winds  and  waves  ; 
the  first  gale  will  overturn  thee  ;  the  crew  may  reach 
land  at  last  "  some  on  planks  and  some  on  pieces  of  the 
ship,"  but  the  ship  itself  for  many  a  long  day  sails  no 
more  proudly,  or  never  more  o'er  the  seas,  and  the 
landsman  waits  in  vain  for  his  store. 

To  "  take  arms  "  against  a  "  sea  of  troubles,"  is  both 
bad  logic  and  practice  :  Launch  forth  upon  it  and  dis- 
cover a  new  world  ! 

When  overpowered  by  sorrow,  the  spirit  of  cov/ardice 
cries  :  "  Curse  God  and  die !"  the  brave  heart  whispers : 
"  Love  God  and  live." 


"  The  ploughman  went  forth  to  plough ; 

And  he  cut  his  furrows  deep  : 

With  the  upturned  clod 

The  last  few  flowers  disappeared  in  the  darkness  ; 

And  the  earth  groaned, 

As  the  iron  entered  its  soul. 


"  The  sower  went  forth  to  sow  ; 

And  into  the  furrows  deep 

He  cast  the  seed  : 

With  earth  it  was  covered  o'er  and  deep  darkness. 

And  the  seed  wept 

Remembering  the  sunshine  departed. 
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Silent  and  lonely  it  lay ; 
Hopeless  despairing  it  lay 
The  bitter  blast  flew  ; 

And  wild  the  cold  win  er  wind  raged  above  it : 
The  seed  shivered, 
And  mourned  the  warmth  and  the  sunshine. 


"  A  pale  ray  pierced  through  the  clouds  : 

Its  warmth  faintly  reached  the  seed 

In  the  softened  earth  ; 

On  the  gentler  breeze  waved  a  whisper  low  : 

'  Except  the  grain  die 

Without  fruit  it  abides  all  alone.' 


"  And  timid  a  faint  courage  stirred, 

And  sudden  new  swift  rushing  hope 

The  heart  of  the  seed. 

It  burst  forth  expanding  a  blade  through  the  earth, 

And  the  earth  smiled 

As  the  soft  tender  green  waved  above  it. 


"  Music  of  gold  waving  corn 

Rustled  joyously  in  the  breeze, 

O'er  the  sun  warm'd  earth  ; 

And  the  fruit  laden  ears  bent  low  nodding  ; 

And  the  com  joyed, 

And  the  earth  praised  God  for  H  is  bountiful  blessings." 
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EDUCATION. 

THE  new  theories  of  heredity  and  of  the  action  of 
the  brain  but  intensify  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion, the  formation  of  early  habit,  the  creation  of 
"  second  nature  "  by  custom,  and  immeasurably  add  to 
the  responsibility  of  those  to  whom  this  charge  is 
entrusted. 

"  If  we  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  reflex 
action,  we  must  easily  understand  that  a  given  nervous 
circuit  is  consolidated  every  time  it  acts,  i.e.,  that  it  is 
traversed  by  a  nervous  influx  ;  and  its  resistance  de- 
creases. Therefore  every  movement  once  made,  will 
become  more  easy  to  accomplish  a  second  time  ;  it  is 
the  rudiment  of  physiological  memory  independent  of 
the  epiphenomenon  of  conscious  memory."  ^ 

Every  age  has  its  special  mode  of  teaching,  an  educa- 
tion suitable  to  itself.  Childhood  and  youth  are  periods 
of  receptiveness,  unconsciousness  and  imitation  ;  man- 
hood is  a  stage  of  analysis  and  self-reliance.  There- 
fore, example  and  enforcement  by  rule  till  action  be- 
comes "automatic"  are  the  means  of  education  of 
childhood  and  youth  ;  the  analysis  of  outer  influences, 
the  assimilation  of  those  which  have  passed  the  Soul's 
assay,  are  the  means  adapted  to  manhood. 

BIRTH. 

A   MAN   of  birth   is   then   indeed  "  well-born "  if  he 
1  Dr.  P.  Poirrier  and  F.  Le  Dantec  (Revue  Encyclop6dique. ) 
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seize  the  inherited  advantages.  The  "  man  of  quahty  " 
— he  of  whom  Pascal  said  that  he  received  at  birth  a 
thirty  years  start  in  Hfe — should  needs  have  quahties. 

LOVE. 

OF  all  the  powers  which  tend  to  raise  mankind 
none  is  so  mighty  as  Love.  Attraction  and  gra- 
vitation rule  the  world  ;  our  whole  life  is  based  upon 
our  desire  and  the  pursuit  thereof :  that  which  we  love, 
we  seize  and  make  our  own,  or  mentally  assimilate 
within  the  limit  of  our  powers. 

Love  is  attraction  with  knowledge  full  grown. 


LOVE   AS  A   MOTIVE. 

Love  is  the  strongest  of  motives,  the  source  of  what- 
ever is  pure  and  strong  and  beautiful.  Even  mis- 
applied, and  in  its  lower  forms,  its  strength  is  immense, 
gathering  in  apparent  intensity  what  it  loses  in  beauty 
and  purity. 

So  powerful  is  love  as  a  motor,  that  with  the  simple, 
condensed,  instinctive  knowledge  of  humanity,  there  is 
scarce  a  fairy  tale  but  ends  with  "  they  lived  happy 
ever  after  ; "  a  foreshadowing  to  us  that  as  in  fairyland 
so  it  should  be  in  life.  Such  should  our  life  be,  that 
we  should  be  able  indeed  to  realise,  that  Love  once  in 
the  heart,  in  peaceful  possession  of  its  object  (in  con- 
junction with  it  rather)  for  the  accomplishment  of  every 
good  work,  nothing  more  should  be  necessary  to  en- 
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able  us  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  our  hero  in  whatever 
position  he  be  placed. 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  ever  so  :  the  average  man 
once  in  possession  of  the  object  of  his  pursuit  sinks 
down,  and  no  longer  considers  further  effort  necessary. 

The  great  power  of  Love  in  its  action  upon  character, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  lies  in  the  fact  that  Love  thirsts  to 
give  what  the  loved  one  longs  for  ;  and  that  what  we 
admire  we  imitate. 

Let  man  once  understand  that  character  and  character 
alone  will  win  for  him,  and  retain  for  him  that  which 
he  desires  :  that  "  Love  "  is  the  reward  of  virtue,  as  it 
is  Virtue  ;  that  for  enjoyment,  like  seeks  like  in  spiritual 
matters. 

The  realisation  of  this,  the  right  application  of  our 
'pursuit"  and  desire,  is  one  of  the  chief  needs  of 
humanity. 

Virtue  has  been  realised  by  philosophers,  the  pursuit 
of  good  taught  by  them,  or  the  avoidance  of  all  pur- 
suit. In  one  respect  at  least  they  have  failed  :  the  in- 
tense power  of  attraction  misused  has  driven  them 
into  extremes.  Having  succumbed  to  mere  "  attrac- 
tion," or  feeling  its  overpowering  influence,  the  philo- 
sopher or  the  ascetic  would  flee  from  it  entirely,  and  in 
his  dread  shuns  "  love,"  or  "  woman." 

"  Woman  "  to  most  thinkers  of  old  time,  philosophers 
or  Christian  ascetics,  was  almost  a  synonym  of  "evil." 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  realised  in  this  the  start- 
ling recognition  of  their  own  weakness. 

Yet,  as  a  rule,  they  would  deny  woman  the  very  ad- 
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vantages  which  bring  strength  to  themselves,  which 
would  make  her  to  them — as  whenever  she  has  taken 
her  right  place,  been  true  woman — their  help  meet, 
their  stay,  their  leader  and  comforter  in  the  path  of 
duty. 

It  is  whenever  the  "philosophy"  or  love  of  men  has 
failed  them,  when  they  have  been  false  to  themselves, 
that  woman  has  become  a  source  of  stumbling  to  them. 
And  so,  as  in  earth's  early  ages,  Adam  still  cries :  "Eve 
tempted  me,  and  I  did  eat."  .... 

The  Ars  Amandi  yet  needs  teaching  and  realising. 
Help  man  to  understand  that  Love  is  the  instinct,  the 
motive,  the  power,  the  attraction,  as  it  will  be  the 
reward,  of  "whatever  things  are  lovely,  whatever  things 
are  pure,  whatever  things  are  of  good  report,"  and  you 
have  helped  to  raise  him,  to  set  him  under  an  obliga- 
tion :  you  have  helped  to  shorten  for  him  the  teachings 
of  bitter  experience. 

Help  him  to  realise  that  Love  is  not  the  mere  animal 
pursuit  of  one  object  to  be  possessed  by  appropria- 
tion, in  self-indulgence,  to  which  even  the  apparently 
strongest  must  succumb  ;  show  him  Love  as  ever  a 
source  of  strength,  not  of  weakness  ;  of  beauty,  not 
baseness;  and  its  history  as  that  of  the  victory  of  Love 
over  self. 

Love  in  its  very  nature  is  heavenly,  and  even  at  the 
cost  of  suflfering  to  itself  would  win  the  best  for  those 
it  loves.  Never  can  we  love  too  much  those  whom 
God  has  given  us  to  love.  In  self,  in  the  weakness  of 
our  love  lie  our  failures. 
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As  true  beauty  is  never  in  contradiction  with  fitness, 
but  its  complement,  so  Love  should  be  the  crown  of 
strength,  as  a  garland  placed  on  the  shrine  of  virtue. 


LOVE    IN    THE   MIST. 

'A  fair  wild  flower  there  blows  : 

Five  petals  of  pale  azure 

Veiled  in  a  cloud  of  green  grey  mist — 

Nigella  is  its  name. 

'  Love  in  the  mist '  some  call  it : 

And  others  :  '  the  Devil  in  the  bush ' — 

(Perchance  because  its  seedcap  bears  strange  horns), 

Whilst  some  do  scoff  and  say, 

Both  things  are  but  the  same 

And  so  both  names  equivalent. 

"And  yet  methinks,  I'd  bid  the  scoffers  hush. 

And  think  the  first  more  true  and  fairer ; 

For  true  Love  only,  wears  the  livery  of  Heaven ; 

And  through  the  misty  cloud. 

Discerns  the  soft  green  sheen  of  hope. 

And  even  horns  are  but  of  strength  the  emblem  and 

the  sign, 
And,  as   the   flower  the  sign,  true  Love  must   bear 

indeed  true  fortitude." 

Man  would  make  arbitrary  distinctions  'twixt  love 
(in  its  limited  sense)  and  friendship  ;  and  doubtless 
such  may  exist  between  what  he  oft  miscalls  by  so  holy 
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names  ;  but  are  not  the  differences  of  true  "love"  and 
friendship,  those  not  of  essence  but  of  degree,  and 
Heaven-appointed  circumstance, — "Love"  being  the 
essence  of  both  ?  And  does  not  Aristotle,  clearest  of 
thinkers,  define  love  as  the  exclusive  friendship  of 
two? 

TRUE   MARRIAGE. 

What  is  true  marriage  but  the  sealed  freedom  of 
unlimited  companionship,  mutual  completion  in  com- 
mon duties,  the  boundless  opportunity  for  deeds  of 
Love  ? 

Based  primarily  on  the  spiritual  element  it  becomes 
the  most  perfect  symbol  of  Creation,  and  at  once  the 
nearest  realisation  possible  on  this  earth,  of  the  Unity 
for  which  man  thirsts  :  the  conjunction  of  spirit,  mind 
and  body  completing  each  other  into  one  harmonious 
whole  :  a  fit  tool  for  God's  use. 

The  Spiritual  being  the  highest  element  in  man,  it 
alone  can  suffice  alone  to  satisfy.  The  Supreme  Spirit, 
God,  the  Infinite,  All-Present,  can  alone  without  limit 
fully  satisfy  each  one. 

Physical  conditions  must  obey  physical  laws,  spiritual 
conditions  rise  above  them.  Hence  the  higher  is  Love 
— being  based  on  spiritual  conditions— the  wider  the 
limits  of  which  it  admits,  the  more  detached  from 
physical  conditions,  the  freer  and  wider  the  laws  which 
it  will  obey. 

Though  passion  oft  accompanies  love,  is  it  not  rather 
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as  the  consuming  fire  than  the  bright  Hght  which 
issues  therefrom  ? 

The  spirit  of  Passion  is  Self;  the  spirit  of  Love  is 
Self-sacrifice;  yet  no  "sacrifice,"  a  free-will  offering, 
or  "burnt  offering"  even,  brought  by  "as  many  as" 
are  "  of  a  willing  heart." 

Take  a  compass,  fix  upon  a  centre,  and  from  that 
point  describe  a  circle  ;  then,  from  the  same  centre 
describe  another  circle,  whether  almost  co-incident, 
larger,  or  smaller,  enclosing  or  enclosed,  is  of  little 
importance  or  none  :  such  are  the  spheres  of  all  true 
Love. 

Whether  one  be  larger  or  lesser  than  the  other,  its 
limits  and  circumference  more  restricted  or  extended, 
the  central  portion  at  least  is  the  domain  of  both. 

Wherefore,  in  all  Love,  whatever  its  circumstances 
(and  the  closer  the  union,  the  more  necessary  the  care), 
as  in  thine  own  life  : 

"  First  make  thy  centre  sure 
Then  draw  the  circles  round." 

Then  steadfast  upon  that  base  may  rise  "the  organic 
growth  of  God  Himself  in  time,  another  column  in  the 
temple  of  immensity,"  "  two  voices  added  to  the  eternal 
choir." 

LOVE'S   FREEDOM. 

Love  is  not  bound  by  mere  legality :  not  to  fall 
below  it,  but  to  soar  above  it. 

In  whatsoever  it  attempts,  it  is  not  held  by  vulgar 
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rules  ;  it  does  not  break  the  laws,  it  outdoes  them  ;  it 
gives  7nore  than  they  require  of  it,  for  laws  are  made 
to  enforce  on  the  blind  and  loveless,  a  minimum  of 
what  Love  would  willingly  give. 

Therefore  also  may  it  be  truly  said  that  true  "  Love 
laughs  at  locksmiths  ;"  not  with  the  vulgar  ingenuity 
that  outwits  them,  or  the  mere  cunning  that  circum- 
vents jailors,  or  breaks  through  stone  walls  :  to  it  there 
is  no  prison,  no  walls  or  bars  can  enclose  it.  It  needs 
to  scale  no  barriers,  it  recognises  none  :  for  it  none 
exist,  save  Love  to  God,  and  its  own  will  obeying  His. 
You  may  sooner  try  to  imprison  light  than  true  Love 
or  the  Soul. 

And  so  that  true  lover  who  sang  on  starting  for  the 
wars 

"  I  could  not  love  thee  dear,  so  much 
Loved  I  not  honour  more." 

Also  sings  from  his  "  prison — "  : 

"  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage, 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 
That  for  an  hermitage." 
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31op!5  Of  Life* 

FRIENDSHIP. 

"P^EFINE  Friendship  to  me  ;  give  me  rules  and 
-L>'  definitions  for  it,  and  I  am  never  further  from  at- 
taining it :  tell  me  of  duty,  kindle  within  me  Love  to 
God  and  man,  and  I  know  of  friendship  all  you  can 
ever  teach  me.  Spontaneously  its  presence  will  enfold 
us  whenever  God  grants  me  a  Friend. 

"The  religion  of  our  friendship,"  no  chain  or  liga- 
ment, becomes  the  golden  cord  leading  through  the 
labyrinth  of  life  to  Heaven,  when  each  doth  love  the 
other,  even  "  as  his  own  soul." 

"Friendship  is  thenearest  thing  we  know  to  religion," 
says  Drummond  ;  and  Herbert,  on  his  death-bed,  by 
it  conjures  his  friend  to  be  tender  to  his  widow  and 
children  :  "  I  do  not  desire  you  to  be  just,  for  I  know 
you  will  be  so  for  your  own  sake  ;  but  I  charge  you,  by 
the  religion  of  our  friendship,  to  be  careful  to  them." 


LOVE'S   PARADOXES. 

"  Alone    together  : "     solitude    yet    company    com- 
bined.    "Alone  yet  not  alone,'    one  soul  within  two 
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outward  forms;  nearest  in  absence  often,  yet  "re- 
joicing so  to  be  near." 

WTien  Friends  cannot  do  without  each  other,  ihe7i 
may  they  most  cheerfully  acquiesce,  if  need  be,  not  to 
meet,  as  men  deem  "  meeting."  At  Heaven's  call, 
Friends  lend  each  other  to  the  world  ! 

When  all  my  Friend's  is  mine,  then  least  I  take  that 
for  myself  alone,  guarded  by  double  stewardship ;  for 
all  is  mine,  and  thereof  must  I  also  give  account.  "  To 
Friends  one  Soul  and  all  things  are  in  common,"  but 
shall  I  use  that  which  is  my  Friend's  with  less  care 
than  my  own  ?  "  Thou  wilt  tell  me,"  says  Pliny,  "  that 
I  must  not  use  my  own  goods  more  freely  than  thine  ; 
no,  but  I  must  husband  thine  with  no  less  care  than 
my  own." 

SYMPATHY. 

Alas  for  friendship  when  fears  enter  in,  and  thou 
must  hide  aught  from  thy  friend's  gaze,  or  when  each 
friend  cannot  feel  ever  sure  of  sympathy  and  response 
from  the  other  in  his  highest  thought  and  occupations. 

"  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear  ! " 

"  With  a  tried  friend  thou  shalt  speak  as  with  thy- 
self;  but  beware  thou,  lest  thou  receive  into  thyself, 
anything  thou  could'st  not  surely  entrust  to  thy  enemy." 
Would'st  thou  burden  thy  friend's  soul  with  that  which 
thou  should'st  not  allow  entrance  into  thine  own  ? 

"  Va^nista^  o  pari gli  rtceve,  0  pari gli  fa."  Friend- 
ship either  finds  or  makes  them  alike,  whence  "  a  friend 
E 
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is  a  self-same  soul,"  and  the  poet  praying  for  his  friend 
said  :  "  I  recommend  to  thee  my  soul's  half."  Where- 
fore cast  out  from  thine  own  soul,  all  that  may  not  enter 
his  ;  and  then  alone  thou  canst  enjoy  perfect  sympathy. 

And  thou,  whosoever  thou  art,  who  hast  won  a 
Friend's  love,  look  doubly  to  thyself ;  for  thou  hast  in 
charge  the  half  of  another's  Soul. 

Friendship  either  finds  or  makes  them  alike  :  in  a 
great  measure,  according  to  thy  desires,  so  shall  thy 
Friend  be. 


GENEROSITY. 

It  is  a  mistaken  and  presumptuous  generosity  which 
says  to  a  friend  :  "  Give  me  thy  worst,  if  thou  but  give 
thy  best  to  others."  A  wiser  and  therefore  truer  love 
would  say  of  any  unworthiness  :  "  Dear  Friend,  it  is 
not  worthy  of  thee  ;  cast  it  wholly  out." 

Yet,  in  words  almost  identical  the  truest  would  say 
again  :  "  Give  me  naught,  if  so  thou  be  more  truly 
thyself.  What  thou  art,  and  canst  be,  be  my  gift :  'tis 
the  greatest "  ;  never  "  go  beyond  thy  sympathy,"  nor 
hesitate  to  ask  the  giving  up,  or  to  withdraw  whatever 
is  a  hindrance.  "  To  thine  own  self  be  true,"  and  then, 
"  thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

Can  one  human  being  attempt  with  impunity  the 
part  of  "  Deus  ex  machina  "  to  another  .^  Is  thy  friend 
clay  that  thou  would'st  seek  to  mould  at  thy  will,  or 
would'st  thou  have  it  so  ?  Would'st  thou  bring  down 
thy  friend  to  thine  own  level,  that  thou  mightest  have 
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the  same  horizon,  with  dwindled  aspirations  that  thou 
mightest  fill,  and  shrunk  to  the  limits  of  thy  grasp  ? 
Hast  thou  charge  of  the  chariot  of  the  Sun  ?  Is  thy 
shell  the  measure  for  the  Sea?  Look  to  thyself. 
Fulfil  thy  task,  which  else  remains  z/;z-done  ! 

"  Not  as  thy  shores  would  I  be 

Oh  Sea,  to  limit  and  contain, 

And  say  :     Thus  far  no  farther  shalt  thou  go ' 

(And  that  is  God's  domain)  ; 

"  As  the  brook  let  me  rather  be, 

Or  as  the  mightier  river  ; 

Still  let  me  be  z.  giver  : 

Whilst  nourishing,  thus  lost  in  thee, 

I  may  become  :  the  Sea." 


GIFTS. 

To  Friends,  Love  once  declared  is  as  a  signed  bond, 
in  blank  unto  each  other  given,  henceforth  to  draw  at 
will,  time,  talents,  powers,  and  fortune,  all  unlimited 
save  by  their  several  duties,  entrusted  to  the  keeping 
of  each  other's  Soul  with  boundless  trust. 

Yet  all  gifts  are  not  good  gifts,  forming  a  worthy 
offering ;  but  suchalone,in  whateverform,as  strengthen, 
as  forward  in  the  race,  and  help  in  the  warfare.  No 
gift  which  contains  no  definite  thought  beyond  that  of 
"Sweets  to  the  sweet"  seems  entirely  worthy  of  the 
highest  Friendship.     Even  in   a  gift.  Friends  would 
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converse.  That  which  merely  pleases  the  outward 
eye,  or  agreeably  tickles  the  outward  ear  alone,  that 
beauty,  which,  as  Burke  expresses  it,  "weakens  the 
fibres,"  is  unworthy  of  Friends,  both  of  the  receiver 
and  of  the  giver. 

"  I  will  spend  truth,  all  my  wealth  on  thee." '  "  Per- 
chance I  have  taken  for  gold  and  diamonds  a  little 
glass  and  copper;"^  "but  you,  if  you  will  be  per- 
suaded by  me,  little  regarding  '  me '  but  the  truth 
rather,  if  I  shall  seem  to  you  to  speak  any  truth,  yield 
me  your  assent  ;  but  if  not,  oppose  me  with  all  your 
might."  ^ 

The  power  of  acquiring  as  it  were  a  doubled  con- 
science is  one  of  Friendship's  greatest  gifts  :  it  in- 
creases with  love  and  grows  with  growth.  As  soon  as 
we  become  capable  of  assimilating  them,  whatever 
beauties  are  peculiar  to  our  Friend,  whatever  in  con- 
duct or  action,  present  in  him  is  wanting  in  us,  are  as 
so  many  trumpet  calls  to  emulate  them  :  adapting 
them  to  our  circumstances  and  possibilities — incite- 
ments to  "go  and  do  likewise"  within  the  limits  of  our 
sphere.  Is  it  not  in  the  formation  of  character  through 
close  Friendship  as  with  Stalactites  ? — 

"  The  trickling  water,  drop  by  drop. 
Wears  the  rock  ; 
The  drops  in  falling,  one  by  one, 
Turn  to  stone. 

1  Thoreau.  "  Descartes.  3  Phgedo. 
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Each  to  the  other  substance  gives, 
Each  through  the  other  newly  Hves 
A  Hfe  not  all  its  own." 

It  is  not  the  knowledge  of  the  limitations  of  our 
Friend,  but  the  arrest  of  his  desire  and  power  of  pro- 
gress, which  is  fatal  to  friendship.  The  fact  that  his 
power  of  assimilating  the  portion  of  truth  visible  to 
ourselves  is  lost,  or  has  reached  its  limits,  must  of 
necessity  prevent  one-ness  :  that  we  should  see  a  truth 
he  does  not  strive  to  reach. 

Let  each  Friend  say  to  each  :  "  Friend,  come  up 
higher  "  to  sit  down  at  no  earthly  feast,  but  share  in 
the  banquet  of  the  gods.  '■'■  Pour  Href  oris  soyons  tmis!  " 
Each  Friend  must  say  to  the  other  as  the  Spartan 
women  of  old  sending  their  dear  ones  to  war,  whilst 
handing  the  shield  :  "  JVM  this,  or  on  this." 

Is  not  Love  a  consecration,  Friendship  a  holy  order, 
God's  knighthood  ?  Should  not  the  lips  sacred  through 
a  beloved  touch,  henceforth  refuse  to  be  the  bearers 
of  an  unworthy  thought,  of  an  unloving  word  ?  the 
hand  hallowed  by  the  impress  or  the  grasp  of  reverent 
mutual  Love,  be  thereby  set  apart  to  noble  offices  ; 
serve  worthy  impulses  alone,  and  scorn  to  be  partaker 
in  anything  of  mean  ? 


NEARNESS. 

It   is   not   always  when  thinking  of  (i.e.,  about)  our 
Friend,  that  our  Friend's  presence  is  most  closely  felt. 
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and  the  nearness  is  most  real ;  but  when  lifted  above 
our  own  ordinary  dead  level  into  a  higher  plane,  into  a 
higher  purer  air  where  our' spirits  may  freely  mingle  ; 
when  we  feel  drawn  up  for  the  moment  to  a  height  not 
unworthy  of  our  Friend,  and  feel  deep  delight  in 
thoughts  fit  to  give  "joy  "  to  one  we  love. 


MOMENTS    OF   HAPPINESS. 

There  are  times  when  our  Friend  looms  up  before 
us  as  a  giant  through  the  mist — over  "  life-size." 

There  are  moments  of  rare  happiness,  when  to  owe 
is  even  greater  joy  than  to  give ;  to  pour  out  Love  in 
return,  than  to  receive  it  ;  moments  when  the  breath 
of  our  Friend's  presence  tearing  aside  the  clouds,  sud- 
denly reveals  to  our  gaze  the  glories  beyond,  or  a  few 
passing  words  unconsciously  open  tons  wider  horizons, 
discover  heights  unknown,  unrealised  before,  beauties 
undreamt  of,  or  ungrasped  till  now,  or  doubly  made 
our  own  ;  moments,  when  though  in  absence,  from 
afar  or  near,  the  Soul  bows  in  silence  at  our  loved  one's 
feet.  "  To  behold  the  beauty  of  another  character 
which  inspires  a  new  interest  in  our  own ;  to  behold 
the  beauty  lodged  in  a  human  being,  with  such  vivacity 
of  apprehension  that  I  am  instantly  forced  home  to 
inquire  if  I  am  not  deformity  itself;  to  behold  in 
another  the  expression  of  a  love  so  high  that  it  assures 
itself — assures  itself  also  to  me  against  every  possible 
casualty  except  my  unworthiness  :  these  are  degrees 
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on  the  scale  of  human  happiness  to  which  "^  we  may 
then  ascend. 


SYMBOLS. 

ANALOGY  is  the  spirit  of  poetry,  a  fragmentary 
image  of  Truth  ;  two  conjoined  atoms,  a  part  of 
the  great  One-ness  of  the  Universe. 

Analogy  has  ever  possessed  for  me  an  intense  attrac- 
tion. Perceiving  a  thought  related  to  one  which  has 
already  appealed  to  me,  brings  me  a  delight  akin  to 
that  of  a  child  in  suddenly  discovering  a  piece  that  fits 
in  a  complicated  puzzle.  If  the  thought  seems  to  be- 
long to  a  friend,  the  desire  to  share  it  and  join  the 
"  fitting  "  parts  gains  added  eagerness. 

There  are  many  symbols  in  Nature.  For  common 
enjoyment  there  must  be  a  mutual  power  of  apprehen- 
sion of  each  other's  symbols  ;  the  entire  joy  of  absolute 
sympathy  (if  there  be  any  earnestness)  demands  still 
more,  Unity  of  symbol. 

With  this  longing  for  unity,  distorted  and  blinded, 
many  would  make  of  their  symbol  a  "  Shibboleth,"  the 
pronouncing  of  which,  according  to  their  fashion,  in 
this  world,  alone  will  allow  of  passing  "  alive ''  into  the 
next. 

The  more  one  is  in  earnest  on  one  side  of  a  question, 
the  more  difficult  it  is  to  admit  patiently  of  any  other 
view  ;  the  best  and  most  earnest  can  oft  conceive  of  no 

^  Emerson. 
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other  path  to  Heaven  but  their  own,  and  in  some 
measure  the  greater  the  earnestness,  the  more  intense 
must  the  desire  for  unity  be. 

But  remember  that  Truth  is  one  vast  whole,  greater 
than  thou  canst  see  or  thy  mind  grasp  at  once.  CHmb, 
and  thou  wilt  see  further  :  whilst  in  this  world,  thy 
glance  can  never  embrace  the  whole  at  once. 

The  true  worth  of  a  symbol  is  the  thought  that  lies  at 
its  heart.  The  beauty  of  some  analogies  which  bear  the 
comparison  of  detail,  shines  out  more  perfect  still ;  thus 
many  of  the  Greek  symbols,  and  that  of  Psyche  in 
particular.  The  Greeks,  not  content  with  aptness  of 
analogy,  demanded  that  a  beautiful  thought  should  be 
clothed  in  beautiful  forms. 

Nature  being  a  symbol,  or  a  series  of  symbols,  every 
branch  of  knowledge  contains  some  such  ;  is  capable  of 
some  revelation. 

Any  real  knowledge  is  attractive.  But  "  Science " 
includes  not  only  knowledge,  i.e.,  that  due  to  actual 
observation  of  certified  facts  ;  but  also  speculations  as 
to  their  causes,  and  theories  built  thereon.  Direct 
observation  is,  therefore,  the  more  valuable  of  the  two, 
the  more  inspiring  and  lasting. 

There  is  no  natural  antagonism  between  Science  and 
Religion.  If  it  is  so  apparently  it  is  that  the  human 
mind,  as  a  rule,  has  not  sufficient  grasp  :  if  it  devotes  its 
energies  to  one  point,  it  can  rarely  see  that  immediately 
opposite.  Observation  and  scientific  pursuits,  requiring 
so  large  a  portion  of  a  man's  life  and  thought,  tend  to 
make  him  one  sided. 
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If  a  stone  is  found  chipped,  even  roughly,  into  the 
semblance  of  the  form  of  some  useful  implement,  we 
see  in  it  at  once  the  evidence  of  a  mind,  the  stamp  of 
man's  work  :  yet  we  are  asked  to  deny  the  necessity  of 
a  Mind  creative  of  the  Universe  ! 


TRUTH. 

THE  absolutely  true  is  of  neither  time,  nor  season, 
nor  place  ;  and  knows  neither  limits  nor  distinc- 
tions. It  is  of  all  time  and  for  all  time,  and  breaks 
down  barriers  of  race  and  creed.  Happy  is  he  who  can 
discover  its  many  rays  shining  through  the  veil  of 
various  forms  and  tongues. 

Man  so  constantly  severs  "what  God  has  joined 
together,"  seeing  but  one  side  of  Truth  he  neglects  the 
other  side  ;  and  misses  Truth  itself :  following  one  ray 
to  its  extreme  he  turns  his  back  to  the  sun,  or  seizing 
on  one  of  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  he  cannot 
obtain  pure  Light,  the  combination  of  a//. 

As  the  space  within  the  "bull's  eye"  is  restricted, 
whilst,  without,  the  domain  of  "  bad  shots  "  and  of 
error  is  unlimited,  so  false  views  and  systems  may  differ 
widely  from  each  other,  and  the  more  so  the  further 
they  are  from  the  mark.  The  nearer  we  are  to  Truth, 
to  central  Truth,  the  nearer  we  must  be  to  each  other — 
rom  whatever  side  we  approach  it,  however  we  may 
express  it. 

To  know  evil  instinctively  and  recoil  from  it,  it  is 
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sufficient  to  study  truth  and  love  it— to  make  it  habitual. 
"  It  behoves  a  man  to  consider  nothing  else,  both  re- 
specting himself  and  other  things,  than  that  which  is 
best  and  most  excellent  ;  since  it  is  necessary  that  the 
same  person  should  also  know  the  worst  ;  seeing  that 
knowledge  concerning  them  is  one  and  the  same."  ' 

Light  makes  us  aware  of  shadows  ;  partial  light  casts 
the  stronger  shadows  the  more  powerful  it  is  ;  greater 
light  causes  the  shadows  to  disappear.  But  from  total 
darkness  we  could  gather  no  knowledge  of  light  and  its 
effects  :  a  mole  has  no  idea  of  the  sunlight.  Darkness 
is  mere  absence  of  light,  and  light  alone  can  dispel  it. 

All  needful  Truth  is  in  the  world,  and  exists  already. 
Two  centuries  ago  La  Bruy^re,  amongst  others,  re- 
echoed Solomon's  complaint  that  there  was  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.  All  the  absolute  moral  need  of  the 
world  is  contained  in  the  laws  :  "  Thou  shall  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  Soul, 
etc.,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  Reduced  to  a  still 
simpler  statement,  whatever  of  Beauty  and  Truth  is 
in  the  world,  is  summed  up  in  the  fact  that  "  God  is 
Love." 

But  is  there  no  need  for  repeating  Truth?  Shall 
we  be  silent  and  despise  the  forms  it  presents  to  us, 
because  in  all  its  essential  aspects  it  has  been  already 
expressed  ?  Shall  we  admit  that  it  has  received  a  final 
fixity  of  form  in  all  its  developments,  and  that  it  has 
been  made  so  convincingly  clear  to  all  minds,  as  to 
need  no  repetition,  no  transposition,  or  elucidation  ? 
1  Plato. 
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Certes,  all  Truth  is  in  the  world  ;  but  all  have  not 
eyes  to  see  it,  nor  ears  to  hear  it.  In  Nature,  Beauty 
and  Truth  have  been  poured  into  a  thousand  forms  to 
suit  every  eye  :  a  similar  variety  is  required  to  meet  the 
need  of  the  invisible  eye  of  the  Soul.  As  the  same 
object  strikes  difterently  the  eye  of  various  beholders, 
and  each  one  adds  to  the  form  somewhat  of  his  own 
mind  and  soul,  so  the  same  truths  are  not  equally 
perceived  or  perceivable  by  various  minds  :  to  produce 
a  similar  impression  in  them  all.  Truth  must  adapt  itself 
to  them,  clothing  itself  in  forms  they  may  see,  striking 
notes  within  their  compass,  to  which  they  may  vibrate 
— the  same  melody  still,  but  fitted  to  the  instrument 
which  is  to  give  it  forth  in  life. 

Utter  simplicity,  yet  variety,  of  Truth  and  form  alone 
may  equally  appeal  to  all  :  Restrict  yourself  to  a  form 
and  to  one  form,  and  at  the  same  time  you  restrict  your 
audience. 

The  true  office  of  Art  is  to  present  Truth  to  the  Soul 
through  the  eye  ;  of  speech  and  eloquence,  to  make  it 
penetrate  through  the  ear  ;  that  of  Science,  to  lay  its 
observations  and  record  of  Truth  before  the  Soul 
through  the  Mind  ;  of  Religion  (the  bond  between  God 
and  Man,  and  betwixt  Man  and  Mankind),  to  make  its 
appeal  for  Truth  to  the  heart. 

The  greatest  truths  are  precisely  those  which  admit 
of  no  absolute  demonstration  by  reasoning  only  :  like 
the  geometrical  axioms  and  definitions  upon  which  is 
based  a  whole  chain  of  thought,  we  must  take  them  for 
granted,  and  trust  to  the  evidence  of  our  instincts. 
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The  instinct  of  the  Soul  is  swifter  and  more  true  than 
any  thought  sequence  of  the  brain.  Directly  we  doubt 
our  instinct,  and  do  not  with  childlike  simplicity  accept 
its  guidance,  we  are  involved  in  a  fog-like  mist ;  we  no 
longer  see  clearly.  "For  those  things  "  (says  Socrates) 
"  which  I  had  previously  understood  distinctly.  .  .  . 
I  was  then  so  excessively  blinded  by  that  kind  of 
speculation,  that  I  unlearned  even  those  things  which  I 
had  hitherto  supposed  myself  to  have  known." 

We  often  do  not  value  our  talent  for  the  sake  of  the 
Truth  it  enables  us  to  reach  ;  but  value  Truth  for  the 
sake  of  the  talent  we  may  display,  or  for  the  "  talents  " 
we  may  thereby  gain. 

Seek  in  your  work,  not  truth  for  its  own  sake,  but  the 
evidence  of  your  own  cleverness,  you  may  demonstrate 
your  knack  of  seizing  words  or  forms,  but  you  will  never 
rise  above  mediocrity.  If  you  attach  more  importance 
to  sound  than  to  Truth,  and  strive  rather  to  please  the 
ear  of  your  Friend,  you  may  indeed  succeed  in  tickling 
it ;  but  the  words  arrested  in  their  progress  will  not 
penetrate  convincingly  to  his  Soul.  Attach  primary 
importance  to  Truth,  and  the  Master  will  see  to  it,  that 
t  be  fitly  conveyed  in  words,  or  deeds,  or  life. 


OF  TRUTH  AND  BEAUTY  IN  LITERATURE 
AND   ART. 


A 


CELEBRATED  critic  has  told  us  that  the  first 
who  compared  Painting  and  Poetry,  noticing  a 
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similar  effect  of  both  upon  himself,  found  that  both 
"  represent  to  us  absent  things  as  present,  appearances 
as  reality,  both  deceive,  and  in  both  deception  pleases  " 
(Lessing).  He  would  have  asserted  a  greater  truth  had 
he  told  us  that  in  both  it  is  the  analogy  to  nature  which 
delights  us.  As  Vauvenargues  says  :  "  That  which  is 
false  in  itself  wounds  us,  and  does  not  touch  our  emo- 
tions." .  .  "  What  think  ye  is  so  ardently  sought  after 
in  fictions  ?  the  living  and  passionate  image  of  a  truth." 

Such  is  the  unconscious  love  of  the  Soul  for  Truth, 
that  analogy  ever  delights  it  more  than  imitation — that 
absolute  imitation  which  may  lead  to  confusion  of 
identity  in  outward  and  tangible  forms,  and,  in  the 
domain  of  the  mind  and  spirit,  becomes  mere  repetition. 
To  derive  complete  satisfaction  the  Soul  must  be  sens- 
ible of  the  presence  of  an  "original" — that  is  of  a 
creation,  the  evidence  of  mind,  and  of  the  influence  of 
the  free  will. 

A  work  of  art  is  no  mere  haphazard  mechanical 
reproduction  of  a  chance  bit  of  nature  ;  it  is  no  photo- 
graphic snap-shot,  which — unless  guided  by  the  will 
that  focusses  it — may  include,  not  an  entire  picture,  but 
a  blank  wall,  a  mud  heap,  or  a  distorted  feature,  where 
should  exist  a  complete  form.  It  is  the  guiding  will, 
the  intention  permeating  the  work  which  gives  it  value ; 
and,  joined  to  the  necessary  skill,  produces  the  master- 
piece. 

Thus  too  in  literature,  however  we  may  appear  to 
seek  and  to  copy  nature,  there  must  ever  be  the  strong 
bias  of  choice  influencing  the  characters  or  thoughts, 
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especially  in  Fiction  and  Poetry,  the  works  of  imagina- 
tion. 

Photography  and  the  "  realistic  "  novel,  both  modern 
expressions  of  art,  appear  at  first  as  modes  of  merely 
facsimile  reproduction  :  with  widened  knowledge  and 
development  they  too  become  artistic. 

Of  two  forms  of  truth  to  nature  the  choice  lies  before 
us,  between  the  real  and  the  ideal  :  the  photograph  of 
the  actual,  or  the  representation  of  the  possible  ;  of 
absolute  Truth  realised  and  made  actual.  As  the  ex- 
plorer who  opens  out  new  countries  and  describes  their 
customs,  instead  of  keeping  to  the  beaten  tracks,  so  the 
poet  may  open  out  new  and  greater  horizons. 

If  you  be  content  to  follow  the  passing  fashion,  to  be 
but  the  chronicler  of  passing  modes  of  thought,  instead 
of  basing  yourself  upon  the  "  eternals,"  or  foreshadow- 
ing higher  and  better  possibilities — leading — you  run 
the  risk  of  sharing  the  fate  of  those  same  fickle  changes 
of  fashion  ;  of  being  relegated  with  them  to  the  depths 
of  some  Museum — extinct  as  the  "dodo"  or  "as  last 
year's  almanack." 

The  laws  of  demand  and  supply  hold  good  in  the 
world  of  letters  and  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  in  com- 
merce. What  a  nation  demands  and  deserves  of  its 
writers,  it  receives  as  a  rule  in  the  mass  ;  but  whatever 
the  demand,  the  true  workman  in  letters,  in  art,  or  in 
any  branch  whatsoever,  refuses  at  whatever  cost  to  do 
work  below  Ids  standard,  unworthy  of  himself 

Apparent  poverty  of  language  is  often  but  the  silent 
unconscious  expression  of  a  greater  truth  :  the  analogy 
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of  thought,  of  being,  which  can  be  adequately  expressed 
only  by  interchangeable  terms.  In  the  "arts"  we 
constantly  employ  the  terms  of  the  one  to  express  the 
modes  of  the  other ;  those  of  music  for  "  Art "  (distinct- 
ively so-called)  ;  those  of  colour  for  Music  ;  and  of 
both  for  "Poetry"  ;  of  Poetry,  for  each  and  all.  Still 
further  should  we  extend  the  use,  and  apply  to  action, 
to  life  itself,  that  of  which  all  the  arts  are  but  a  alter- 
ing essay  at  reproduction. 

"Beauty"  and  "Truth"  are  interchangeable :  aspects 
of  true  Beajity  taken  as  a  whole.  We  use  the  distinct- 
ive term  but  to  express  otte  quality,  one  aspect  of  the 
ideal,  as  in  "concrete  substantives  a  smgle  attribute 
stands  for  many"' — hence  the  apparent  confusion  of 
words. 

In  one  sense,  Artists  are  but  the  poets  whose  work 
is  expressed  by  the  hand;  and  the  word  ''''poet'" 
rightly  applies  to  all  whose  fair  thought  is  expressed 
in  fair  words. 

The  "Artist"  expresses  Beauty  in  its  visible,  tangible 
shape,  in  a  similar  form  ;  sees  with  the  eye,  and  appeals 
through  it  to  the  Soul.  The  Musician,  by  the  ear, 
apprehends  and  conveys  more  subtle,  perhaps  as 
powerful  but  less  defined  impressions,  depending  more 
on  the  receptive  power  of  the  hearer. 

The  "  Poet,"  the  wielder  of  words,  appeals  to  the 
Soul  through  thought,  its  distinctive  excellence ; 
thought  as  distinctly  expressed  in  the  abstract.     By 

'  Cp.  wheat,  which  originally  signified  white.  (Morris 
"  English  Accidence.") 
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his  material,  more  subtly,  more  definitely,  and  there- 
fore more  powerfully  than  any,  he  may  express  the 
Idea  he  seeks  to  clothe  ;  and  more  than  any  other  he 
may  penetrate  into  our  hidden  depths.  The  Poet,  no 
partial  exponent,  is  he  who  so  uses  his  words  as  to 
appeal  to,  and  call  forth,  all  the  high  instincts  of  the 
Soul,  and  satisfy  its  highest  requirements.  The  thought 
he  would  express,  he  vests  in  sound  vieing  with  music 
in  sweetness,  music  appealing  to  the  inner  as  well  as 
to  the  outward  ear,  and  he  raises  before  the  eye  of  our 
Soul  the  scenes  he  bids  us  see. 

A  "  hero  "  is  the  wielder  of  deeds  :  he  is  the  poet  of 
action  ;  his  own  character  the  material  he  works  in  ; 
and  to  character  he  appeals.  Time  may  fail  the  hero 
of  action  for  words,  he  may  not  possess  the  power  of 
expression  (though  almost  invariably  he  does  possess, 
whenever  required,  the  gift  of  terse,  powerful  speech, 
going  straight  as  an  arrow  to  its  goal) ;  but  he  is  none 
the  less  intelligible,  for  character  is  the  quintessence 
of  Man. 

To  the  complete  "Man,"  to  everyone  unmutilated 
by  inherent  disease,  character,  the  force  of  the  hero, 
is  within  reach,  if  knowledge  show  the  way.  What  to 
the  hero  may  be  instinctive  and  natural,  may  for  the 
average  man  require  conquest,  and  take  years  in 
attainment;  yet  it  is  not  time  which  postpones  other 
duties,  for  character  lies  in  the  execution  of  those 
duties,  is  their  very  life,  and  heroism  but  its  highest 
expression. 

The  power  of  reproducing  Nature,  by  whatever  art, 
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should  not  imply  disease  moral  or  mental,  but  health  : 
a  sane  mind  is  a  healthy  one.  Should  genius  be  a 
curse  ?  It  is  an  addition  to  the  average  powers  of 
humanity,  a  gift,  not  a  subtraction  ;  it  should  be  the 
crowning  of  a  noble  edifice  builded  on  the  rock,  not  a 
marvellous  exhibition  of  skill,  of  equilibrium,  a  rocking 
stone  which  may  fall  at  any  moment  and  crush  the  one 
who  touches  it.  Genius  should  be  to  the  mind  what 
heroism  is  to  life  ;  the  poet  a  hero  of  the  intellect.  A 
poet  is  before  all  a  man  ;  a  living  being  ere  he  is  a 
writer :  let  him  first  exemplify  that  fact  in  its  highest 
form — his  work  will  be  the  nobler.  Let  him  be  an 
"  honest  man,"  as  says  Pascal.  "  One  should  be  able 
to  say  of  him  neither  he  is  a  mathematician,  nor  a 
preacher,  nor  eloquent  ;  but  he  is  an  honest  man. 
This  universal  quality  alone  delights  me.  When  in 
seeing  a  man  we  remember  his  book,  it  is  a  bad  sign  : 
I  should  wish  that  we  should  never  notice  any  quality 
except  when  the  need  for  it  appears.  .  .  .  Let  us 
not  have  to  think  that  he  speaks  well,  except  when  it 
is  an  occasion  for  speech  ;  but  let  us  then  remember 
it."  Therefore  the  true  poet,  himself  a  hero — if  not  in 
field  and  camp,  or  council,  yet  in  daily  life,  wherever 
called  by  duty — may  then  most  truly  sing  of  heroes 
and  inspire.  What  a  man  has  not  he  cannot  impart  : 
if  he  have  thought,  he  may  impart  thought ;  would 
he  impart  life,  he  must  live.  Goethe  attributes  the 
superiority  of  the  creations  of  the  Greeks  in  art,  not  to 
the  fact  that  "  those  artists  worked  from  a  more  perfect 
nature  than  ours  is  ;  but  much  rather  that  in  the  pro- 
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gress  of  time  and  art,  they  themselves  had  become 
somewhat,  so  that  they  then  turned  with  personal 
greatness  to  nature." 

The  power  of  words,  the  trust  of  the  two-edged 
sword  of  speech,  may  well  cause  the  poet  to  pause  in 
awe  at  the  weight  of  his  responsibility,  ere  he  rush 
into  action  through  "  print ; "  and  cause  him  to  wait 
until  sure  that  his  Master  gives  the  signal  to  advance. 

If  "  he  who  shows  us  an  emotion  which  we  recognise 
to  be  present  in  ourselves,  .  .  .  though  we  knew 
not  that  it  was  present,"  delights  us,  as  Pascal  says, 
should  the  poet  not  be  careful  to  arouse  elevating 
thoughts  alone  ?  All  influence  depends  on  sympathy. 
To  arouse  interest  he  must  arouse  in  us  the  possibility 
of  similar  feeling  (if  not  action)  under  similar  circum- 
stances ;  else  we  remain  cold  :  hence  also  his  power 
of  raising  and  inspiring.  He  can  awaken  but  what  is 
latent  in  a  man,  as  the  seed  dropped  into  unsuitable 
soil,  will  not  develop;  and  the  most  favourable  sur- 
roundings will  not  avail  to  raise  a  plant  where  no  seed 
of  life  exists.  Still  the  two  must  combine  to  produce 
growth  :  the  spark  never  issues  from  the  stone  unless 
called  into  existence  by  the  blow. 

There  is  scarcely  a  human  soul — if  any— in  which 
good  is  not  latent  in  some  degree ;  few,  if  any,  in 
which  evil  is  not  present. 

Let  each  one  who  would  write,  examine  himself  and 
judge,  what  in  his  own  reading  has  been  the  most 
fruitful  of  good  to  his  own  Soul — an  evil  thought 
against  which  he  has  had  to  struggle  to  eradicate  it, 
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whose  roots  may  still  be  fast  in  him  or  a  noble  thought 
which  has  inspired  him.  Then  let  him  ponder  at  the 
consequences  of  that  same  evil  seed  falling  into  a  soul 
not  possessing  the  strength  to  uproot  it  when  sprung 
up  ;  and  let  him  decide  whether  he  would  be  the  one 
to  cast  that  seed,  the  tares,  broadcast  with  the  wheat. 

It  is  doubtful  how  far  any  detailed  record  of  "passion," 
whether  in  Poetry  or  Prose,  may  be  of  real  value.  Is 
it  not  an  ascertained  fact,  that  where  passion  is  latent, 
such  reading  will  awaken  or  re-awaken  it,  as  the  cord 
vibrates  to  the  sound  of  the  note  to  which  it  is  attuned  ? 

A  strong  soul  will  be  repelled  by  evil,  a  weaker  one 
recognising  in  the  record  what  it  has  gone  through, 
may  live  through  once  more  the  evil  days  gone  by, 
and  once  more  succumb.  We  read  in  Eckermann's 
"  Conversations  "  that  Goethe  himself  dared  not  read 
"  Werther  "  again  more  than  once  after  its  publication, 
and  that  only  after  ten  years  had  elapsed.  "  There  is 
in  it,"  said  he,  "so  much  of  the  innermost  from  my 
own  breast,  so  many  feelings  and  thoughts  .  .  . 
since  its  publication  I  have  read  it  through  but  once, 
and  have  been  careful  not  to  do  so  again.  It  contains 
so  many  firebrands  !  I  feel  quite  uncanny  over  it, 
and  fear  to  go  through  once  more  the  pathological 
state,  whence  it  proceeded." 

"  Fi-om  moral  disease  no  moral  health  can  come" 
Life  may  spring  up  on  the  remains  of  "death,"  finding 
suitable  soil  and  surroundings  ;  but  life  alone  can 
impart  life  where  it  did  not  previously  exist. 

In  literature  more  than  in  aught  else  seems  exem- 
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plified  the  truth,  that  "  God  shows  His  mercy  unto 
thousands  in  them  that  fear  Him,  unto  a  thousand 
generations."  "A  thought  is  indestructible;"  "a 
good  book  is  the  life-blood  of  a  master  spirit  treasured 
up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life."  ^ 

Love — or  in  its  lower  forms,  pleasure  and  attraction 
— is  the  original  motive  of  every  mode  of  reproduction 
in  art :  Love  aroused  the  skill.  It  is  a  degradation  of 
power  which  makes  us  use  the  skill  only  as  a  means 
of  self-aggrandizement,  of  vanity,  and  lower  still,  of 
gain  for  its  own  sake. 

That  which  we  love  or  admire,  we  seek  to  assimilate, 
to  make  our  own  ;  and  the  desire  to  give  it  fixity — a 
survival  in  others,  as  it  were  an  eternity  of  duration — 
awakens  in  us  the  desire  to  seek  to  reproduce  it,  so  as 
to  convey  it  to  the  impressions  of  others,  and  fix  it 
visibly  and  constantly  before  our  eyes — to  see  it  at  will 
when  removed  from  them.  As  it  has  been  beautifully 
expressed  :  "  It  is  very  certain  that  it  is  the  effect  of 
conversation  with  the  beauty  of  the  soul,  to  beget  a 
desire  and  need  to  impart  to  others  the  same  know- 
ledge and  love.  If  utterance  is  denied,  the  thought  lies 
like  a  burden  on  the  man.  Always  the  seer  is  a  sayer. 
Somehow  his  dream  is  told  :  somehow  he  publishes  it 
with  solemn  joy :  sometimes  with  pencil  on  canvas, 
sometimes  with  chisel  on  stone  ;  sometimes  in  towers 
and  aisles  of  granite,  his  soul's  worship  is  builded  ; 
sometimes  in  anthems  of  indefinite  music  ;  but  clearest 
and  most  pennanent  in  words."  (Emerson.) 
1  Milton. 
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With  a  heart  filled  and  inspired  by  Love  and  sym- 
pathy, whatever  subject  you  touch  becomes  beautiful — 
the  simplest  or  the  most  complex — as  the  sunbeam 
gilds  whatever  it  lights  upon.  Describe  anything  you 
love,  and  you  wax  eloquent,  or  are  smitten  dumb. 

All  is  in  the  motive.  A  man's  inner  self  will  re- 
appear in  his  work  and  its  influence,  if  it  be  years  after 
he  is  himself  forgotten.  Light  may  take  centuries  to 
travel  ;  but  it  reaches  its  goal. 

As  in  light  the  invisible  ray  is  the  most  powerful,  and 
pierces  through  the  visible  even  to  the  invisible,  so  the 
Soul  of  man  speaks  to  man — like  the  invisible  ray, 
enabling  us  not  only  to  reach  the  invisible,  but  to 
perceive  it,  and  make  the  impression. 

If  any  would  judge  of  the  influence  of  the  sentiment 
of  Love  and  sympathy  in  the  soul,  and  its  spurious 
imitation,  reappearing  in  a  man's  writings,  let  him 
compare  the  works  of  Chesterfield  and  Loti  ;  the 
"  Chanson  des  Vieux  Epoux"  with  the  Hottentot  tale 
of  "Tquassouw  and  Knonmquaiha,"  in  the  Connoisseur 
"attributed  to  Chesterfield,"  and  which  Lessing  with 
questionable  taste  gives  as  an  instanceofthe"ludicrous." 
In  Loti's  work  he  will  recognise  the  tenderness  which 
may  sometimes  have  led  him  astray,  but  which  is  the 
source  of  the  loving  touch  of  sympathy  ennobling  even 
the  lowest  and  most  trivial  forms  and  actions.  In  the 
other — which  with  sacrilegious  hands  bespatters,  and 
tries  to  cover  with  ridicule  the  appearances  of  the  love 
which  may  elevate  even  a  savage — he  may  recognise 
the  work  of  one,  who  writing  to  the  son,  whom  he  loved 
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more  than  any  other  being,  dictates  to  him,  advising 
him  to  practise  them  from  opportunism  (to  be  "bien 
vu")  those  attentions  which  should  proceed  from  the 
heart. 

Certes,  to  Chesterfield  might  be  applied  the  words 
of  Pascal,  "  Cette  perfection  est  horrible  ! " 

A  beautiful  picture,  a  masterpiece  of  sculpture,  are 
not  treatises  on  art  :  neither  is  a  work  of  genius 
necessarily  a  handbook  of  morals  ;  but  the  forms 
contain  in  themselves  and  show  forth  by  example  the 
rules  of  beauty  ;  and  a  noble  book,  if  not  in  precept, 
contains  in  fact,  and  exemplifies,  the  laws  of  its  exist- 
ence. 

"  By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them,"  emphatically 
applies  to  the  domain  of  art  and  letters,  as  to  the 
"  false  prophets  "  of  whom  it  was  first  said  ;  for  the 
"  prophet "  was  originally  seer,  teacher  and  poet  in  one. 

Any  partial  expression  of  Beauty  must  of  necessity 
fall  below  perfection.  It  seems  a  platitude,  so  obvious 
is  it,  yet  it  is  rarely  recognised  :  perfection  is  complete- 
ness. 

That  art,  that  science,  that  life,  which  most  nearly 
approximates  to  the  containment  of  all  others  ;  which 
reproduces  or  contains  not  07ie  form  of  beauty,  but  all 
Beauty,  in  thought  and  form  ;  which  like  the  abstract 
sublime  and  loveable,  the  Ideal,  is  clothed  for  our 
understanding  in  a  myriad  shapes  of  loveliness,  that  is 
nearest  Truth,  and  therefore  the  highest. 

All  beauty  appeals  to  the  Soul  in  the  ultimate,  though 
we  iTiay  fail  to  realise  it. 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  chief  hidden  powers  of  beauty, 
outward  beauty  of  form,  to  attract  Love,  is  the  un- 
conscious influence  of  the  fact,  that  beauty  is  not  only 
the  intended  expression  of  moral  Beauty ;  but  especially 
of  that  virtue — the  Quintessence  of  all  Beauty  and 
Virtue — Love  :  an  expression  of  the  super  abundance 
of  goodness,  a  gift,  a  superfluous  delight :  like  Love 
going  beyond  necessity — a  free  gift  of  God,  an  expres- 
sion of  His  Love  to  us — not  only  granting  us  neces- 
saries, but  showering  upon  us  delights  untold,  which 
we  have  but  to  grasp  to  make  our  own. 

Utility  may  exist  without  "beauty ; "  a  rough  earthen- 
ware vessel  will  hold  water  and  serve  its  utilitarian 
purpose  as  well  as  an  amphora  of  most  graceful  form  ; 
but  Beauty  cannot  exist  as  a  whole  in  opposition  to 
fitness  :  it  cannot  be  an  apparent  source  of  weakness, 
and  give  satisfaction  to  anything  but  Ignorance. 

Man  alone,  that  free  agent,  seems  an  exception  to 
this  rule.  He  may  use  his  outward  beauty  for  good  or 
evil,  and  set  himself  in  antagonism  with  that  fairness 
and  uprightness  of  which  his  form  is  a  symbol ;  but 
sooner  or  later,  nature  will  reassert  herself,  and  engrave 
on  his  features  the  impress  of  his  soul. 

ART. 

THERE  is  in  Art  a  double  current  :  one  towards 
the  past,  the  other  towards  the  future. 
Art  is  at  first  essentially  imitative,  a  memory  ;  the 
means  of  fixing  and  retaining  an  impression  of  fugitive 
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Beauty,  it  is  in  fact  the  realisation  of  the  absence  or 
evanescence  of  the  latter  which  evokes  it ;  as  drawing 
is  said  to  have  been  first  practised  by  the  lover  tracing 
on  a  wall  the  outline  of  the  shadow  of  her  he  loved. 

Only  later  does  Art  full-grown  look  into  the  future 
and  become  creative  —  utilizing  the  memories,  the 
powers  gathered  in  the  past  to  produce  new  forms  ;  or 
rather  utilizing  the  old  methods  to  embody  new  ideals  ; 
and  then  only  does  it  attain  its  highest  possibilities. 

The  Office  of  Art  is  one  essentially  of  concentration, 
ofswiftand  compressed  expression.  As  light  outspeeds 
sound,  so  Art,  which  is  based  on  the  laws  of  light  and 
lives  by  it  alone,  should  convey  to  the  Soul,  through 
the  eye,  the  impression,  the  thought,  which  could  only 
at  length,  far  more  laboriously  if  at  all,  penetrate  through 
the  ear.  As  the  sunbeam,  as  light,  "citius  ventos;" 
and  as  of  the  sunbeam  we  should  be  able  to  add  of  it : 
"  et  nubila  pellit " — it  dispels  the  clouds. 

Realism  in  Art — the  so-called  realism  which  ignores 
thought — even  if  carried  to  the  extreme  perfection  of 
which  it  is  capable,  is  but  as  the  baby-language  of  Art 
in  its  infancy.  As  with  the  languages  of  many  tribes 
or  nations,  which,  though  having  grown  to  their  limits 
(their  origin  lost  in  the  night  of  time,  may  be),  yet  have 
never  attained  full  power  of  expression,  so  is  it  with 
realism :  though  expressing  all  their  need,  their  capa- 
bilities, comprehension  and  expression,  are  limited 
alike. 

If  absolute  realism  were  the  ultimate  ideal  of  Art,  the 
mind  would  logically  accept  animated  waxworks  as  its 
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highest  expression  in  form  and  statuary ;  and  "  trompe- 
I'oeil"  as  the  nee  plus  ultra  of  painting;  yet  it  recoils 
from  both.  Not  only  does  the  Soul  recoil  from  the 
deception ;  but  the  mind  demands,  in  that  which  appeals 
to  it,  the  evidence  of  mind,  of  intellect  and  free-will 
dominating  form,  penetrating  and  transmuting  it. 

Realism  in  its  higher  forms  merges  into  the  next 
stage  of  Art — the  recording :  this  at  least  has  attained 
to  the  dignity  of  choice,  and  would  seek  to  reproduce, 
to  fix  for  posterity,  but  that  which  is  worthy  of  record. 

At  its  highest,  Art  "stoops  to  conquer."  Whilst 
basing  itself  on  all  the  knowledge  of  the  past,  developing 
to  the  utmost  the  skill  of  the  hand,  it  recognises  the 
empire  of  thought  over  form;  and  subordinates  the 
means  of  expression  to  the  thought  itself,  sacrificing  all 
that  would  impede  its  transparent  expression. 

It  does  not  encourage  i>ad drawing,  faithless  drawing; 
it  exercises  its  freewill,  and  draws  what  should  be 
drawn,  in  the  manner  which  the  subject  calls  forth,  and 
the  artist's  Soul  demands. 
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HDn  t&e  6reat  ^ea-^Jore. 

EQUALITY. 

"T^  QUALITY  is  nowhere  in  this  world  the  Law  of 
-■--'  Nature,  either  in  the  material  or  the  mental,  either 
in  the  life  of  plants,  of  animals  or  men. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  the  future,  absolute 
equality  is  practically  non-existent ;  and  at  the  present 
stage  it  is  incompatible  with  justice,  save  as  the  absolute 
equalisation  and  balance  of  comparative  responsibility. 
Men  seek  to  introduce  it  suddenly  into  social  life  and 
politics :  is  it  not  at  once,  (because  of  ignorance),  a  want 
of  proportion  and  a  confession  of  the  same  ?  Man  is 
bound  to  acknowledge  the  lack  of  a  fair  test  by  which 
to  measure  all  mankind,  and  apportion  rights  and 
rewards.  Both  the  property  test  and  the  intellectual 
are  fallacious ;  the  moral  alone  is  satisfying,  when  com- 
bined with  knowledge :  but  "  God  alone  knoweth  the 
heart."  In  the  moral  only  is  equality  regardless  of 
externals  possible ;  for  the  soul  alone  can  rise  above 
circumstances. 

The  ri^ht,  the  absolute  intrinsic  right,  the  ideal, 
appeals  to  the  popular  conscience  whenever  presented 
to  it.  It  is  to  this  it  responds  ;  it  is  this  which  lends 
weight  to  the  argument  of  those  who  appeal  in  favour 
of  Universal  Suffrage,  the  equality  of  men  theoretically ; 
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it  is  this  which  (however  the  question  may  be  used  for 
party  purposes)  weakens  the  hands  of  England  in  Egypt 
and  elsewhere.  For  the  people  of  England,  "  Honesty 
is  still  the  best  policy  ;"  the  masses  therefore  need,  by 
clear  and  patient  exposition  of  the  whole  line  of  argu- 
ment, to  be  shown  that  its  policy  is  based  on  right. 
Honesty  "pays"  best  in  the  long  run;  but  the  appeal 
must,  nevertheless,  be  made  in  its  name,  not  in  that  of 
selfish  interests  alone. 

Striving  towards  the  Ideal,  the  statesmen  must,  how- 
ever, take  into  account  the  incomplete,  uneducated 
condition  of  the  masses ;  and  legislate  for  the  world  as 
it  is,  to  make  it  become  what  it  should  be. 

Patient  demonstration  alone  will  enable  the  un- 
educated to  perceive,  that,  striving  for  an  abstract 
right  for  which  the  world  is  not  yet  prepared,  they  may 
throw  themselves  through  ignorance  into  greater  evils 
and  abuses. 

They  need  be  shown  that  behind  the  ideal  equality 
of  man  lies  the  stern  fact  of  his  present  moral  and 
intellectual  inequality;  that  excellence  and  knowledge 
are  the  privilege  of  the  few,  not  the  possession  of  all, 
and  that,  therefore,  government  by  the  masses  until 
trained,  means  government  by  the  ignorant ;  that  till 
men  are  more  intellectually  (above  all  ?norally)  equal, 
it  is  unjust  that  votes  should  have  one  value. 

This  same  patient  demonstration  is  needed  in  foreign 
policy,  based  on  the  same  facts :  the  inequality  of  races, 
as  in  one  race,  of  individuals. 

The  races  which  have  shown  themselves  morally 
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unfit  to  govern,  must  necessarily  recede,  and  submit  to 
those,  which,  by  their  natural  expansion — not  lust  of 
conquest — progress,  not  greed — have  become  their 
neighbours. 

The  great  need  of  the  present  is  not  so  much  for 
more  instruction,  even  for  technical  instruction,  to  save 
from  commercial  ruin,  as  of  moral  education  to  save 
from  national  yuin.  Even  as  regards  national  defence, 
it  has  been  pointed  out  by  more  than  one  writer  of  late, 
that  not  ships  alone  and  armaments  constitute  a  navy, 
but  leaders  and  men. 

The  University  Extension  scheme  does  much  for 
education,  and  in  its  historical  lectures  especial  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  evolution  of  nations  ;  unhappily  the 
majority  of  those  who  most  need  the  instruction  do  not 
benefit  by  the  teaching.  The  lectures  are  chiefly 
followed  by  the  middle  classes,  even  by  the  leisured  and 
more  wealthy  amongst  them,  who  could  afford  instruc- 
tion elsewhere,  and  but  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  hearers  follow  the  courses  with  sufficient  purpose  to 
present  themselves  for  the  final  examination :  with 
many  'tis  mere  dilettantism. 

The  part  of  the  nation  which  most  needs  the  teaching 
is  unfortunately  not  thus  reached.  Hodge,  even  more 
than  the  Demos  of  the  town,  fails  to  understand  the 
responsibilities  attached  to  the  advantages  of  a  vote. 
He  has  almost  learnt  the  lesson  that  it  is  no  longer  safe 
to  openly  trade  upon  its  venal  value ;  that  it  has  a  value 
he  is  aware,  with  an  unequal  appreciation  of  the  fact, 
exaggerated  often  or  under-rated. 
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His  knowledge  and  natural  instincts  but  rarely  are 
such  as  to  allow  him  to  realise  the  just  standard  of 
abstract  value  apart  from  that  of  value  to  himself. 

He  still  needs  to  be  taught  that  his  right  must  be 
exercised  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community  of  which 
he  is  a  member ;  that  his  vote  is  not  given  him  as  a 
component  of  the  local  Goose  Club  or  Trades  Union, 
but  as  a  citizen  of  a  great  nation. 

The  extension  of  the  franchise  having  been  used 
more  than  once  as  a  party  manceuvre,  has  also  tended 
to  cause  the  votes  thus  gained  to  be  applied  to  party 
purposes :  as  to  C^sar  his  due,  that  which  was  given, 
not  for  the  sake  of  right  but  of  party,  returned  to  it. 

Though  England  has  so  long  been  the  pioneer  of 
the  nations  in  constitutional  liberties,  her  great  need 
at  present  is  still  education,  not  only  religious  but  civil. 

Her  people,  "  the  masses,"  hear  quite  enough  about 
their  rights,  they  but  seldom  hear  (except  at  election 
time  in  connection  with  their  votes)  of  the  duties 
consequent  thereon.  They  are  chiefly  taught  to  con- 
sider their  votes  but  as  the  means  of  obtaining  their  so- 
called  "  rights  ; "  and  their  whole  duty  as  regards  their 
country,  they  are  led  to  believe,  consists  in  voting  for 
the  party  candidate  who  enlists  their  sympathies. 

The  revolt  of  the  poor,  the  schism  between  them  and 
the  careless  and  selfish  amongst  the  wealthier  classes 
(whom  the  poor  often  confound  with  the  "aristocracy  ;" 
but  who  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  it),  grows  daily 
— only  momentarily  bridged  over  by  some  national 
crisis,  which,  appealing  to  all  the  best  of  all  parties. 
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sets  aside  party  interests  and  leaves  but  "the 
Nation." 

What  may  be  the  remedy?  It  must  come  in  great 
measure  from  reform  amongst  the  rich,  the  educated  ; 
but  not  amongst  them  alone. 

The  "masses"  also  need  to  be  taught,  not  mere 
book-knowledge — facts  which  they  may  never  have  to 
use,  or  do  not  know  how  to  apply — but  the  knowledge 
they  do  require  :  the  knowledge  of  their  own  business, 
first  as  men,  then  as  citizens.  As  citizens  they  claim 
a  vote,  let  them  know  what,  as  citizens,  that  vote 
implies  for  them  ;  not  what  they  may  gain  by  it. 
Appeal  to  the  best  in  them,  and  it  will  respond.  In  a 
free  nation  there  should  be  no  need  to  claim  justice  ; 
but  privileges  entail  duties. 

I  have  not  much  faith  in  manuals  of  civic  duties, 
such  as  the  French  government  provides  for  its  schools. 
Even  if  their  teaching  were  sufficient,  good  in  itself,  it 
would  run  the  danger  of  being  as  speedily  forgotten  as 
much  of  the  rest  of  School  Board  instruction  is  still  in 
many  country  districts  ;  of  being  looked  upon  by  many 
as  a  part  only  of  "  School "  and  the  "  Code,"  obligatory, 
and  therefore  to  be  flung  aside  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, with  correct  language,  to  lapse  into  the  usual 
tone  of  the  home  ;  or  to  be  distrusted  as  coming  from 
the  ruling  powers. 

Perhaps  the  most  powerful  means  of  reaching  the 
mass  of  the  nation  would  be  by  the  establishment  of  a 
halfpenny  daily  paper.  The  influence  of  a  paper, 
which,  like  the  '"'■  Petit  JourtiaV  in  France,  is  calculated 
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to  reach  four  millions  of  readers,  is  almost  immeasur- 
able ;  the  '■'•jotirnal  des  portieres"  is  for  good  or  for 
evil  a  great  political  force. 


THE    NEED   FOR   EXAMPLE. 

Amongst  the  chiefest  needs  of  the  present  is  the 
recreation  of  more  simple  tastes  :  by  the  loving  lead 
of  example  to  show  forth  the  beauty  of  simplicity,  and 
the  happiness  latent  therein. 

The  rich  have  aroused  in  the  poor  increasing  desires 
for  fictitious  luxur)-,  teaching  others  by  example,  to 
value  and  pursue  before  all  those  worldly  "  goods,"  for 
which  they  themselves  show  most  appreciation. 

They  have  vitiated  their  own  taste  ;  and  in  con- 
sequence that  of  the  people. 

With  increasing  power  and  incomplete  knowledge, 
the  desire  and  possibility  of  political  equality,  the  poor 
are  apt  to  regard  money  and  what  it  procures,  as  the 
only  difference  between  them  and  the  "  upper  classes :  " 
and  therefore  to  resent  the  lead  and  rule  of  the  latter. 

Moderation  must  be  taught  by  example,  the  best  of 
teachers. 

The  universal  panacea  against  all  evils  is  not  state 
provision  for  all  :  centuries  ago  an  empire  extending 
over  almost  the  whole  world  then  known,  tried  the 
application  of  "  Pane  in  et  circeftses"  weighed  it  and 
found  it  wanting. 

Since  history  repeats  itself  let  us  listen  to  its  teach- 
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ing :  Every  Roman  householder  who  claimed  it, 
received  a  monthly  grant  of  com  (later  a  portion  of 
bread)  at  the  expense  of  the  state  :  and  Apicius  when 
but  ^75,000  of  his  fortune  remained  him,  took  poison 
for  fear  of  starvation. 

In  the  ultimate  the  great  essential  is  not  to  live^  but 
how  we  live.  It  may  be  easy  for  those  living  in  com- 
fort or  sufficiency  to  say  this  :  the  very  comforts  they 
enjoy  should  make  it  easy  for  them  to  prove  their 
teaching  by  example. 

Develop  self-help  to  the  utmost  !  Yes  ; — but  with 
enforced  state  aid  you  remove  not  only  the  incentive  to 
work,  but  render  vain,  or  diminish,  the  scope  of  some 
of  the  noblest  human  virtues — benevolence,  thought 
for  others,  real  "  charity  "  on  the  one  hand,  love  and 
gratitude  (or  the  possibility  of  it !)  on  the  other. 
Remove  the  material  incentive  to  work,  and  unless  the 
nation  be  simultaneously  educated  to  recognise  the 
dignity  of  work,  you  will  have  a  mere  flock  of  degraded 
loafers — whether  rich^or  poor — without  stamina,  moral 
or  physical. 

Necessity  is  not  only  "the  mother  of  invention  ;" 
it  is  for  the  ignorant  nature's  goad  to  work. 

Humboldt  tells  us  how  the  negro  boys  in  Havana, 
who  did  not  tieed  to  work,  could  not  by  any  persuasion 
(even  by  the  offer  of  gold),  be  induced  to  ascend  a 
tree,  up  which  they  would  at  another  time  clamber 
repeatedly  for  their  own  amusement,  from  sheer 
caprice. 

The  office  of  the  State  is  preventive  ;  its  duty  is  to 
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inten^enewhen  manbyoutercircumstancesis  prevented 
from  attaining  that  development  of  which  he  is  capable ; 
and  when  man  harms  his  neighbour,  it  interposes 
between  man  and  man.  It  thus  rightly  steps  in  to 
forbid  overwork  or  dangerous  processes  of  work, 
harmful  to  the  race  and  the  community  :  it  cannot 
enforce  Love. 

Equal  division  of  labour,  the  Ideal,  can  only  then 
bear  good  fruit,  when  all  the  community  (the  nation, 
and  finally  mankind)  is  educated  to  the  point,  already 
reached  by  individuals,  of  recognising  in  labour  its 
aim  and  dignity  and  joy  for  its  own  sake.  When  man 
has  learnt  the  value  of  leisure,  and  how  to  utilize  it, 
then  may  he  claim  it  as  his  right. 

Not  that  we  would  meanwhile  neglect  the  aged,  the 
poor  and  the  infirm.  God  forbid  !  But  develop  the 
spontaneous  love  of  the  rich,  let  them  feel  more  and 
more  what  they  owe  their  poorer  brethren.  And  let 
the  poor  respond  ! 

Love  which  sympathises,  alone  may  level  inequalities. 

He  who  shares  his  substance  with  the  poor  and  would 
make  them  his  equals,  cannot  remove  the  fact  that  he 
has  given  more,  not  in  the  substance,  but  in  the  spirit 
of  his  g^ft-  By  Love  alone  may  he  be  repaid  ;  by  Love 
which  alone  can  give  the  feeling  of  equality  :  the 
honour  of  originating  it,  of  calling  it  forth,  is  none  the 
less  his. 

It  is  represented  by  some  that  the  reception  of 
"  charity,"  of  "  help,"  is  lowering.  Is  it  not  greatly  due 
to  the  false  estimate  which  places  wealth  and  the 
G 
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perishable  "necessities"  of  the  body,  above  the  true 
needs  of  the  Soul  ? 

The  poorest  in  this  world's  goods,  may  through 
Love,  lay  the  world  in  his  debt.  He  who  loves  most, 
gives  most  ;  yet  what  gift  is  so  great  as  love-worthi- 
ness, "loveableness?" 

It  appears  as  though  at  some  future  day,  even  now 
dawning,  the  struggle  for  life  may  in  a  manner  be 
mitigated,  at  least  in  material  things ;  the  "  necessaries  " 
with  which  the  moral  life  is  so  clearly  connected,  be 
more  and  more  willingly  shared  with  those  who  need 
them.  Though  the  pursuit  after  riches  grows  even 
keener  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  has  arisen  a 
revulsion  of  feeling,  an  ever  stronger  and  spreading 
tendency  to  recognise  the  rights  of  others. 

The  day  may  also  come,  when,  not  only  a  few 
members  of  the  great  houses  will  consider  themselves 
the  custodians  of  their  treasures  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation,  and  act  accordingly  by  throwing  their  collec- 
tions open  to  the  public  ;  but  when  all  admirers  of 
Beauty  in  "Art"  will  find  more  happiness  in  sharing 
that  Beauty  with  others,  than  in  the  thought  in  which 
they  now  too  often  take  pride— that  they  are  its  only 
possessors,  its  rarity  ;— the  day,  when  perhaps  in- 
dividual homes  will  be  more  simple,  less  burdensome 
and  therefore  happier,  and  the  public  buildings — social 
homes  rather  than  Museums,  centres  for  the  gathering 
of  "  the  clan "  or  district,  open  to  all— will  be  made 
things  of  beauty,  in  which  all  may  take  pride,  and  to 
which  each  one  may  give  his  best,  with  the  added  joy 
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which  is  ever  felt  in  working  for  others  whom  one 
loves ; — the  day,  when  the  leaven  of  Love  "  shall  have 
leavened  the  whole  lump." 


THE   LOVE   OF   HUMANITY. 

THE  Love  of  Humanity,  the  hope  in  its  progress, 
the  Love  of  God  inspiring  the  desire  to  help  on 
the  fulfilment  of  His  work,  seem  as  the  connecting 
link,  the  point  reached  by  the  present  in  that  very 
evolution,  the  hope  which  enables  the  Soul  not  to  sink 
in  bitterness  under  private  troubles,  but  to  work  for 
the  future  of  the  aggregate  perfect  whole. 

"  Remember  that  it  is  magnificent  to  live,  for  each 
life  has  a  purpose  :  whether  you  see  it  or  not,  it  is 
there.  As  far  as  oneself  is  concerned  it  is  of  no  con- 
sequence ;  we  are  each  only  a  tiny  part  of  the  Uni- 
verse, but  it  takes  every  atom  to  make  a  perfect  whole  ; 
— and  before  God's  work  can  be  perfect,  you  and  I 
have  to  be  perfect,  perfect  in  His  way.  And  it  is  done 
for  us,  not  by  us." 

"  How  can  one  be  dull,"  said  one  on  whom  a  great 
sorrow  had  fallen,  "  when  there  is  so  much  to  be  done 
in  the  world? " 

It  would  appear  as  though  most  of  the  evil  and  suf- 
fering in  mankind  is  more  or  less  immediately  due  to 
man,  and  therefore  greatly  avoidable. 

Natural  cataclysms  seem  to  point  either  to  a  distinct 
power  of  darkness   and   evil,  Ahriman    opposed    to 
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Ormuzd  ;  or  to  represent  the  means  of  some  greater 
unknown  good  so  vast,  that  the  apparent  desolation 
we  witness  is  as  nothing  compared  to  it— so  great, 
perhaps,  but  still  so  remote,  that  we  can  as  yet  neither 
see  nor  grasp  its  development.  Has  not  some  one  de- 
fined evil  "  Good  in  the  making  ?  "  May  we  not  accept 
this  in  those  physical  agencies  beyond  man's  control  ? 

But  must  we  not  also  hail  knowledge  as  the  means 
of  breaking  the  bonds  with  which  "  Satan  hath  held  " 
man  "  in  bondage  these  many  years  ? "  May  not  man, 
must  he  not,  use  the  knowledge,  the  increased  powers 
with  which  he  is  endowed,  to  hasten  on  earth  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  in  the  increased  ratio  of  his  gifts,  as 
light  increases  in  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance. 


THE   PROGRESS   OF   THE   RACE. 

Man  having  reached  the  consciousness  of  that  which 
is  the  highest  good  of  Mankind  as  a  whole,  is,  de  facto, 
no  longer  subject  to  the  blind  impulsion  of  the  struggle 
for  life.  The  problem  of  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest  " 
is  solved  for  him  by  Love  and  self-sacrifice,  not  by  the 
return  to  the  animal  instinct  fighting  for  supremacy — 
the  strong  bearing  down  the  weak.  The  fate  of  the 
weak  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  strong  by  raising  and 
comforting  them,  that  of  the  strong  and  of  the  future 
races  may  lie  in  turn  in  the  hands  of  the  "  weak  ; " 
who  by  self-effacement  and  renouncement  may  elimi- 
nate the  sources  of  weakness. 
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It  is  represented  by  some  that  the  protection,  the 
preservation  of  the  weak,  the  suffering,  is  a  source  of 
weakness  to  the  race,  eventually  of  decay.  Force  is 
their  idol.  Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  their  doc- 
trine would  imply  the  destruction  of  all  weak  and 
suffering  ones,  even  as  some  animals  fall  upon  the 
wounded  of  their  kind. 

They  preach  Force  as  a  means  of  regeneration,  and 
are  blind  to  the  true  Strength. 

Only  an  inferior  can  be  subjected  to  material  force  : 
greater  still  is  the  strength  needed  to  conquer  self — 
one's  own  body  than  that  of  another  ;  thus  to  enable 
the  Mind  to  rule  the  Material,  more  than  aught  else 
must  tend  to  raise  the  race  through  inherited  instinct. 

A  man  is  not  his  best  nor  his  worse  deed  or  thought ; 
but  the  sum  of  his  thoughts  and  actions  :  so  mankind 
must  be  judged  as  a  whole.  Individual  lives  in  the 
past  have  shone  out  as  brightly  as  any  in  the  present ; 
progress  slowly  bears  up  humanity  as  an  aggregate 
upon  its  tide. 

'Tis  the  average  of  man  which  needs  raising.  Nature 
helps  to  eliminate  ignorance  and  its  effects  :  "  la  bele 
se  vetigej "  she  sweeps  away  at  a  blow  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  for  one  who  even  neglects  her  laws  ; 
— and  thus  she  impresses  her  lessons.  The  careless- 
ness of  one  entails  the  death  of  many — "just  and  un- 
just ;  "  but  in  countless  numbers  still,  the  ignorant  and 
weak  are  swept  away.  The  death  of  the  strong  sacri- 
ficed awakens  others  to  action  : — degenerate  races 
dwindle  in  number  and  disappear  eventually. 
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Instil  moral  strength  into  the  weak,  the  degraded, 
by  teaching,  above  all  by  example,  you  increase  your 
own  strength  ;  instead  of  subduing  them,  destroying 
them  by  brute  force,  you  may  conquer  them  by  Love  : 
— Love  which  will  raise  them,  or  teach  them  to  re- 
nounce themselves  if  need  be,  to  deny  themselves  for 
the  good  of  their  fellow-men,  and  thus  raise  the  level 
of  humanity. 

"  They  wrong  man  greatly  who  say  he  is  to  be 
seduced  by  ease.  Difficulty,  abnegation,  martyrdom, 
death  are  allurements  that  act  on  the  heart  of  man. 
Kindle  the  inner  genial  life  of  him,  you  have  a  flame 
that  burns  up  all  lower  considerations." 

At  the  present  stage  of  human  society  and  of  its 
highest  development — the  moral  and  intellectual  man — 
altruism  is  a  necessary  means  of  self-preservation  even. 


DEPOPULATION. 

Much  has  been  written  on  depopulation,  the  de- 
population of  France  in  particular,  and  even  the  de- 
population of  England.  The  writers  apparently  forget 
that  but  a  few  short  years  ago,  over  population  and 
consequent  starvation  was  the  scare  :  they  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  providential  balance  and  compensation. 
They  being  faithless  themselves,  their  "gods"  have 
lost  the  power  of  creating  man  from  the  clay  of  the 
earth,  according  to  their  image  ;  of  repeopling  the 
world   from  its  clods  ;    of  making  "  the  very  stones 
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to  cry  out ; " — they  must  help  their  poor  "  gods  "  for- 
sooth! 

They  who  write  on  "  Stirpiculture  "  as  the  improve- 
ment of  the  "  breed  of  man,"  fail  to  recognise  the  pro- 
vidential provision  of  Nature  for  the  raising  of  the 
Race — the  ultimate  if  slow  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Ignoring  the  moral  causes,  or  misinterpreting  them, 
they  ignore  the  interest  of  Humanity;  and  see  but 
that  of  their  tribe  or  clan,  as  though  it  alone,  had  a 
perpetual  lease  of  Supremacy  from  Nature. 

France  in  particular  is  flooded  with  articles  and 
works  on  the  subject  of  "  Depopulation,"  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  which,  to  propose  remedies,  and  frame  en- 
actments, a  society  has  been  formed  :  the  '■'■Alliance 
nationale  pour  Paccroissonetit  de  la  popidation  fran- 
(;aisej" — the  government  encourages  large  families  by 
subsidies,and  imposes  vexatious  measures  on  foreigners 
so  as  to  enforce  their  naturalisation. 

Texas  introduces,  and  makes  even  more  stringent 
the  laws  of  the  Romans  to  "  encourage  "  marriage. 

"Already  in  131  B.C.,  the  censor  Metellus  described 
marriage  as  an  unavoidable  evil  from  which,  out  of 
patriotism,  one  should  not  withdraw  ;  "  but  we  read  as 
the  corollary  of  the  laws  passed  by  Augustus,  that 
"  these  laws  had  but  an  outward  effect,  without  raising 
manners,  which,  in  the  Imperial  time,  sank  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  degradation." 

Nations  may  forget  and  ignore  moral  laws,  but  them 
inexorable  Law  will  not  overlook  ; — relentlessly  it  will 
sweep  them  aside.     Their  mission  unfulfilled,  the  pro- 
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gress  of  the  world  hindered  and  set  back  by  them,  will 
still  slowly  and  surely  be  accomplished  by  the  nations 
they  despised,  in  the  due  time  and  order  of  their  late 
evolution. 

The  problem  has  several  phases — even  in  France  a 
"  Neo-Malthusian  League"  exists  ;  America  shuts  its 
doors  to  pauper  immigrants,  and  England,  free  Eng- 
land, sees  herself  brought  face  to  face  with  the  same 
questions. 

Is  it  not  an  example  and  a  proof  of  the  infinite  wisdom 
and  Love  of  the  Almighty  that  the  powers  of  men 
should  grow  in  proportion  to  their  need  :  that  as  their 
number  increases  upon  the  earth,  the  knowledge  suf- 
ficient to  meet  their  requirements  is  granted  ? 

Discoverers  extend  Man's  territory ;  improved  means 
of  communication  prevent  waste  :  Science  enables  the 
production  of  the  earth  to  be  increased  ; — and  when 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  no  longer  suffices,  may  not 
"  He  who  giveth  the  raven  his  food  and  the  young  lion 
his  prey,"  who  feedeth  the  birds  of  the  heaven  "  that 
sow  not  neither  do  they  reap,"  will  not  He  provide  for 
the  need  of  Man,  through  the  Knowledge  He  grants 
him  ?  May  not  Man  learn,  not  only  to  better  realise  his 
ftecds,  and  simplify  his  tastes,  and  to  husband  the 
riches  the  earth  provides  ;  but  even  one  day  learn — by 
chemical  science  perhaps — to  draw  from  the  very  air, 
the  food  the  earth  refuses  him?  Shall  Man  by  his 
fears  limit  the  Almighty  ?     O  ye  of  little  faith  ! 

And  so  when  disease  and  misery  have  increased 
through  heredity  and  ignorance,  may  not  the  know- 
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ledge  of  the  means  of  avoidance,  the  feeling  of  altruism 
and  responsibility,  better  and  greater  than  any  law  of 
Malthus,  have  been  implanted  in  man — not  only  self- 
ishly avoiding  "  over-population,"  but  the  sufferings  of 
others  ««-selfishly — raising  himself  and  helping  to 
raise  future  generations  ? 

Man  must  learn — when  his  own  happiness,  his  own 
joy  in  life  entail  sorrow  and  suffering  on  others,  and  on 
later  generations — to  renounce  :  then  indeed  does  he 
become  a  benefactor  to  the  race.  "And  were  the 
Thebans  more  benefited  by  as  many  as  left  their  little 
children  behind,  or  by  Epaminondas,  who  died  child- 
less ?  And  did  Priam,  who  begat  fifty  good-for-nothing 
sons,  or  Danaus  or  yEolus,  better  serve  the  community 
than  Homer ?"^ 

The  "  ratsofi  d'etre  "  of  Man  is  indeed  the  "  Super 
Man  ; "  but  the  strength  of  loving  self-sacrifice,  not 
that  of  brute  force,  bridges  o'er  the  chasm. 

It  seems  as  though  the  future  progress  of  the  world 
in  moral  welfare  is  greatly  to  be  brought  about  by  phy- 
sical agencies,  through  moral  agents,  guided  by  the 
new  light  of  Knowledge. 

Science  and  Religion  should  not  be  opponents  ;  but 
fellow-workers  and  allies  in  the  cause  of  Humanity. 

"  Remember,"  some  one  has  said,  "  you  are  a  triune 
being,  moral,  mental,  physical."  So  intimate  is  the 
relation  of  physical  and  moral,  that,  when  we  realise 
it,  the  body  becomes  a  very  sacred  thing. 

The  development  of  physical  and  intellectual  powers 
1  Epictetus. 
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is  too  generally  unequal  ;  the  highest  bodily  strength 
is  too  often  a  negation  of  the  mental  powers,  instead 
of  being  made  subservient  to  their  attainment  and  use; 
and  the  development  of  the  mental  forces,  unbalanced 
by  due  care  for  the  physical,  tends  to  the  detriment  of 
both. 

"  He  that  tenders  his  own  good  health  must  let  them 
draw  with  equal  yoke  both  alike  that  so  they  may 
happily  enjoy  their  wished  health."  ^ 

"  The  wise  man,"  said  Plato,  "  is  an  accomplished 
musician,  who  tries  to  put  harmony  between  his  body 
and  his  soul,  so  that  the  beauty  of  the  one  may  be  the 
emblem  of  the  beauty  of  the  other." 

The  more  the  moral  nature  of  man  seems  dependent 
upon  physical  causes,  the  more  does  the  care  of  his 
health  become  the  duty  of  the  individual  ;  that  of  the 
public  health  become  imperative  upon  the  state. 


GRANDMOTHERLY   LEGISLATION. 

There  is  a  point  in  connection  with  the  transforma- 
tion of  modem  English  administrative  methods,  which 
I  have  nowhere  seen  touched  upon,  namely  the  logical 
Hnk  between  them  and  the  advance  of  science,  as  re- 
gards what  was  formerly  objected  to  as  "  grand- 
motherly legislation." 

With  knowledge,  man's  responsibility  expands   at 
every  step  :  the  limits  of  both  are  co-extensive.     The 

1  Burton. 
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discoveries  of  science  show  man  more  and  more  to  be 
the  keeper  of  his  brother's  health  as  well  as  of  his  own. 
Knowledge  and  Love  should  order  his  home  from 
garret  to  dust-bin  ;  should  order  his  dress  and  deport- 
ment. 

Moral  and  physical  health  alike  are  bound  in  intri- 
cate solidarity,  not  only  with  each  other,  but  with  that 
of  all  men.  But  ignorance,  negligence  and  selfishness 
still  reign  :  Knowledge  and  Love  combined  are  but  of 
the  few. 

With  the  increase  of  Knowledge  due  to  specialisa- 
tion it  is  impossible  for  each  man  himself  to  solve  all 
questions ;  the  practical  solutions  must  be  placed  be- 
fore him. 

The  government  is  the  mind  of  the  state,  its  "  eye  :  " 
it  becomes  therefore  imperative  upon  it  to  avoid  the 
evil  it  perceives ;  to  enact,  enforce  compliance  to  the 
rules  it  recognises  as  called  forth  by  the  requirements 
of  the  hour,  in  face  of  common  danger,  with  greater 
insight  and  information  than  are  accessible  to  the 
masses. 

Such  legislation  must  be  chiefly  preventive.  The 
office  of  the  state  is  to  interpose  whenever  man  would 
hurt  or  wrong  his  neighbour,  whether  wilfully  or  through 
ignorance.  Its  ofiice  does  not  extend  to  the  enforce- 
ment upon  man  of  the  pursuit  of  his  oivn  personal 
good  :  nature  itself  impels  him  to  this  whenever  he 
discerns  it.  The  duty  of  the  state  is  therefore  to  point 
out  to  him,  providing  for  his  instruction,  that  which 
accrues  to  his  own  advantage,  and  consequently  to  that 
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of  the  community.  It  must  also  provide  and  place  at 
his  disposal  the  means  of  availing  himself  of  such  in- 
struction. 

Absolute  "  necessities,"  those  in  particular  which  are 
a  necessity  for  the  public  health,  should  be  within  the 
reach  of  all.  It  is  useless  to  expatiate  upon  the  duties 
of  cleanliness,  for  instance,  where  water,  if  not  an  un- 
known quantity,  is  yet  absolutely  unknown  iii  quantity. 
Polluting  a  neighbour's  water  supply  should  be  as  dan- 
gerous an  attempt  as  removing  his  landmark  ;  and  it 
should  be  the  privilege  of  the  state  to  see  that  such 
"  supply  "  exists.  The  term  "  water  supply  "  must  be 
"  meant  sarcastic,"  as  applied  to  some  great  towns  or 
rather  parts  of  them. 

We  do  wonders  in  the  East,  in  India,  and  especially 
in  Egypt  in  teaching  the  natives  to  utilize  and  husband 
the  waters  of  their  rivers  ;  it  were  well  to  let  charity 
begin  at  home. 

The  state  is  placing  through  its  consuls,  before  the 
public,  reports  which  should  enable  the  manufacturers 
and  workmen  of  England  more  thoroughly  to  realise 
their  own  interests  and  the  real  causes  of  the  increas- 
ing foreign  competition.  It  also  provides  technical 
instruction. 

Somewhat  analogous  might  be  done  for  agriculture. 
The  English  farmer  is  proverbially  slow  to  accept  ad- 
vice ;  but  the  state  might  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
knowledge,  at  least,  by  following  the  lead  of  the  French 
and  Italian  governments,  and  extending  their  plan — 
in  printing  and  circulating  in  the  country  by  means  of 
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posters  in  the  districts  concerned,  the  information 
considered  most  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  land. 

Genius  in  the  individual  is  the  forerunner  of  the 
State ;  and  points  out  the  reforms  which  the  State 
carries  out. 

Where  both  meet  on  the  same  ground,  the  limits 
between  the  spheres  of  State  intervention  and  private 
enterprise — whether  individual  or  organised — may  well 
there  be  fixed,  where  the  necessity  for  the  employment 
of  force,  of  compulsion,  begins.  Outside  the  bounds 
of  the  family  (or  its  equivalent),  in  which  childhood 
and  youth  must  learn  through  obedience — compulsion 
is  the  privilege  of  the  State.  It  logically  intervenes 
where  compulsion  is  possible^  and  should  in  practice 
end  where  force  is  useless.  It  appears  a  platitude  to 
say  that  compulsion  must  of  necessity  fail  whenever  it 
o'er  steps  these  bounds.  Therefore,  though  it  may  re- 
gulate the  Material  world,  and  enforce  Knowledge,  the 
domain  of  the  conscience  (save  for  protection)  is  out- 
side the  pale  of  the  State. 

Love,  opinion,  and  force,  rule  the  world ;  are  the  only 
powers  capable  of  ruling  it.  Force  is  but  the  means  to 
"Love  ;"  where  rightly  exerted  it  is  inspired  by  Love 
alone.  But  Love  is  the  power  of  the  individual.  Force 
used  by  him  implies  want  of  Love  in  him  or  in  his  op- 
ponent ;  it  is  against  Love ;  for  he  deals  with  others — 
his  equals — outside  himself 

In  the  State,  in  presence  of  evil.  Love  alone  is  weak- 
ness; for  the  State  is  composed  of  individuals,  who,  as 
its  components,  are  singly  its  inferiors  in  knowledge  : 
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it  may  not  allow  one  of  its  members  indulgence  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest — else  is  the  whole  body  unsound. 

The  State  has  been  described  as  existing  only  "for 
the  far  too  many."  It  is  rather,  whenever  it  under- 
stands its  office,  for  the  protection  of  the  helpful  against 
the  ignorant  and  the  loveless,  by  the  education  of  the 
latter,  or  their  restraint. 


"POLITICAL." 

TV^NOWLEDGE  appears  to  divide  itself  into  two 
-*^^  paths:  research  and  the  utilisation  of  research. 

Specialisation  is  at  once  the  strength  and  the  weak- 
ness of  modern  times :  the  strength  as  regards  the  ex- 
tension of  knowledge,  the  weakness  in  that  the  limits 
of  knowledge  receding  ever  further  and  further,  it  be- 
comes ever  increasingly  difficult  for  one  mind  to  grasp 
a  correct  survey  of  the  whole. 

The  modification  of  the  modem  means  of  warfare, 
the  extension  and  need  of  technical  knowledge  in  every 
branch  of  the  arts  of  peace  and  of  war,  to  successfully 
compete  with  rivals  daily  increasing  in  numbers  and  in 
instruction,  render  necessary  a  remodelling,  a  refusion 
of  ancient  forms  of  administration  and  office  and  com- 
mand. 

The  requirements  of  the  hour  have  changed.  The 
need  of  the  moment  is  no  longer  an  Alfred,  to  per- 
sonally instruct  his  people  (save  by  moral  example)  to 
translate  and  to  write,  to  legislate  and  lead  in  war,  and 
in  person  to  supervise  the  building  of  his  navy ;  the 
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need  seems  rather  for  a  mind  of  vast  and  prehensile 
grasp,  a  quick  and  far-seeing  glance,  a  lofty  Soul  able 
to  embrace  a  wide  horizon,  and  free  from  the  vain 
desire  to  shine,  possessing  the  faculty  of  recognising 
and  utilizing  the  best  results  of  the  patient  labour  of 
others. 

The  great  man  is  he  who  truly  discerns  and  pursues 
in  the  smallest  details  the  application  of  the  broadest 
truths. 

With  nations  as  with  individuals,  "the  strength  lies 
in  the  heart."  Feed  the  intelligence  alone,  and  at  best 
a  prig  is  produced :  bestow  all  care  and  thought  on  the 
body,  and  the  result  is  merely  a  fine  animal.  Any 
quality  carried  to  extremes  without  a  corresponding 
one  to  balance  it,  any  portion  in  excess,  disturbs  the 
harmony;  produces  not  perfection,  but  deformity.  Both 
to  the  eye  and  in  fact,  undue  excess  of  brain  alo7ie,  is 
a  sign,  not  of  Genius,  but  of  hydrocephalism. 

The  qualities  of  a  nation  are  moral  ones,  to  be  sought 
in  its  heart ;  but  like  the  heart  it  requires  to  be  guided 
by  reason,  by  "  an  intelligence  warmed  by  love." 

A  government  is  not  only  the  representative  of  a 
nation,  its  special  function  is  as  that  of  the  eye  and  of 
the  mind  to  the  body;  that  of  the  statesman  to  adapt 
the  nation  to  fulfil  the  duty,  t}ie  mission  to  which  it  is 
called.  Then,  when  it  has  become  as  fit  a  tool  as  the 
hour  admits  of,  it  may  be  used  not  for  its  own  sake 
alone,  but  for  "  God  and  the  Right,"  wherever  its  help 
is  required. 

Love  of  Humanity  alone  is  insufficient  as  a  motive  ; 
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unless  based  on  the  Love  of  God,  it  leads,  not  to  the 
establishment  of  His  Kingdom  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven,  but  to  Anarchy. 

As  Ruskin  has  it,  the  two  necessary  elements  are 
"  Love  and  Order  ;  "  or  as  Mazzini  phrases  it :  "Man 
is  placed  upon  earth  to  progress,  to  walk  in  the  path  of 
life  according  to  the  Law  of  which  God  has  placed  the 
germ  in  his  heart ;  to  accomplish  his  own  education 
and  that  of  others  according  to  the  providential  design  ; 
to  manifest  ;  to  practise  his  belief." 

The  true  attitude  of  a  nation  which  has  reached  the 
consciousness  of  its  work  in  the  world,  is  dignified  self- 
defence  and  progress,  not  calculating  aggression  and 
encroachment. 

Unity  is  the  aim  of  true  Empire.  With  singleness 
of  purpose  and  unity  of  aim,  a  wholeness  and  in- 
tegrity which  in  a  nation  of  heroes  would  bring  out  the 
value  and  nobility  of  every  act  well  done — to  such  an 
empire  do  the  "magnanimous"  work,  in  faith  and 
patience  possessing  their  souls — content  to  have  laid 
their  stone  in  the  foundations  of  the  temple,  and  seek- 
ing no  reward  but  that  of  all  noblest  work  :  to  have 
done  it. 

As  the  civil  community  develops  from  the  individual 
unit  by  aggregation ;  so  sub-division,  except  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  common  rule,  is  a  sign  of  political  or  civil 
retrogression — the  sign  that  the  united  community  has 
attained  the  full  growth  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  in- 
clines towards  decay. 

The  races  which  have  shown  themselves  morally 
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unfit  to  govern  must  recede,  and  submit  to  those,  which 
by  their  natural  expansion,  not  lust  of  conquest,  by  their 
progress,  not  greed,  have  become  their  neighbours. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  generally  meet  with  such 
treatment  as  they  deserve.  An  "oppressed"  nation 
almost  invariably  proves  that  it  deserves  oppression  ; 
that  the  mass  of  its  individuals  does  not  possess  at  the 
present  hour,  or  has  not  possessed  in  the  past,  the 
power  of  governing  itself  and  of  preferring  the  common 
welfare  to  individual  interest. 

Subjection  is  the  inevitable  result  of  dissension  :  a 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  A  nation 
which  cannot  govern  itself  is  unfit  to  rule,  and  must  be 
ruled  by  others.  The  division  of  Poland  amongst 
nations  was  but  the  consequence  of  its  division  against 
itself :  the  original  cause  of  the  subjection  of  Ireland  is 
to  be  sought  in  its  internal  dissensions  and  constant 
intestine  wars. 

The  work  accomplished  by  England  in  Egypt  is  its 
own  justification.  To  that^  and  not  to  the  retort  to 
other  nations  of  their  own  broken  faith,  should  be  the 
primary  appeal.  France  may  well  envy  the  result,  as 
she  envies  the  increased  influence  and  extended  trade 
of  England,  due  to  the  increased  prosperity  of  Egypt. 
In  bringing  about  this  prosperity,  France  formerly  had 
an  important  share;  and  she  may  well  be  incensed  at 
the  sight  of  all  she  has  lost  by  her  abstention. 
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COLONISATION. 

The  difference  between  colonisation  and  conquest  is 
exemplified  in  the  history  of  France.  In  the  past,  in 
the  days  of  her  strength,  she  colonised :  the  living  forces 
sent  abroad,  still  subsist,  and  often  show  a  vigour  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  weakened  race  at  home — as  in 
Canada  for  example ;  and  the  strong  French  element 
or  influence  in  Louisiana,  Mauritius,  etc.,  and  with 
the  descendants  of  the  French  Huguenots  in  .South 
Africa. 

One  of  the  great  sources  of  the  French  jealousy  of 
England,  is  in  the  knowledge  of  their  lost  opportunities, 
the  remembrance  of  what  was  in  their  power,  and  what 
they  lost,  in  spite  of  such  men  as  Coligny,  Montcalm, 
Colbert  and  Dupleix. 

In  the  present,  the  colonial  expansion  of  France  is 
still  chiefly  animated  by  the  desire  for  supremacy  and 
military  glory.  Her  more  distant  colonies  are  the  result 
of  the  policy  of  a  few  statesmen,  not  the  outcome  of 
the  expansion  of  her  people.  Not  only  are  her  citizens 
almost  equalled  in  number  by  other  foreign  colonists 
in  Algeria  ;  but  they  are  outnumbered  by  the  Italians 
in  Tunis  ;  not  only  do  her  people  most  unwillingly 
emigrate;  but  in  her  own  land  her  population  is  a 
dwindling  one,  notwithstanding  fictitious  means  of  in- 
crease by  enforced  naturalisation. 

Her  conquests  are  therefore  often  unjustifiable,  due, 
not  to  natural  expansion,  but  to  the  thirst  for  power ; 
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and  almost  their  only  merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  French 
masses  is  in  reality  based  on  jealousy  of  England,  the 
one  chord  which  ever  vibrates  in  the  uneducated  masses 
of  the  French  nation. 

The  average  Frenchman  looks  upon  "  la  perfide 
Albion  "  as  upon  supplanting  Jacob  ;  upon  supremacy 
as  the  birthright  of  France  ;  and  as  her  special  privi- 
lege God  given,  that  of  imposing  her  tongue  on  other 
nations :  he  may  well  regret  her  having  sold  these 
"rights"  SL.nd greater,  for  a  "mess  of  pottage." 

The  tendency  of  England,  her  stumbling  block,  is 
perhaps  to  consider  trade,  world  wide  trade  (perhaps 
even  territorial  expansion  in  other  climes),  as  her 
monopoly,  as  it  has  been  her  distinction  in  the  past. 

Nature  grants  monopolies  to  none  of  her  children  : 
special  faculties  are  special  privileges  ;  their  exercise 
entails  special  benefits ;— neglect  or  misuse  the  faculties 
— the  privilege  is  lost. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  nations  of  Europe,  setting 
aside  petty  rivalries,  to  show  themselves  full-grown, 
"Great  Powers,"  in  Unison  ;  and  to  seek  in  unity  of 
aim,  in  the  "heroic  sympathy  of  aspiration  and 
endeavour,"  the  Progress  of  Humanity. 


"OPPOSITION." 

Onk  great  source  of  strength  in  an  Opposition,  is 
that  it  can  retrench  itself  within  general  principles. 
From    a   party  in  power,  definite   measures,  definite 
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remedies,  the  application  of  principles  are  expected — 
and  herein  lies  the  difficulty. 

All  honest  men,  and  many  others,  are  agreed  upon 
the  desirability,  the  necessity  of  Truth,  at  least  of 
Justice :  how  to  attain  it  is  the  point  on  which  they 
differ — the  great  division  line. 

It  needs  a  strong,  a  very  strong  ministry  or  party, 
backed  by  the  nation,  to  be  a  greater  force  and  a  last- 
ing, in  office  than  out  of  it.  For  a  united  minority  can 
always  make  its  power  felt  (and  in  particular  if  it  be 
more  alive  to  party  interests  than  to  those  of  the 
country,  or  if  blinded  by  local  interests  to  those  of  the 
whole  community)  by  pointing  out  evils  for  which  it 
offers  no  practical  scheme  of  redress,  and  for  the  redress 
of  which  it  is  indeed  not  held  responsible. 

Liberty  is  Freedom  to  do  right :  diverted  from  its 
true  aim  it  becomes  Licence. 


POLITICAL   WRITING. 

Political  writing  has  been  so  often  degraded  by 
ambition,  party  blindness,  or  mercenary  motives,  that 
we  are  apt  to  underrate  its  latent  nobility.  Poured  forth 
in  ephemeral  wealth  for  the  need  of  the  moment,  to  do 
its  work  and  die,  unsigned  and  nameless,  unheeding 
either  fame  or  glory,  but  striving  to  hasten  on  the 
evolution,  and  aid  in  the  victory  of  '■''right" — there 
belong  to  it,  at  its  highest,  a  generosity  and  magnani- 
mity to  be  found  in  perhaps  no  other  writings. 
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Poetry  and  Fiction  may  procure  to  their  writers  the 
outpouring  of  the  over-burdened  soul,  and  possibly  lead 
to  self-indulgent  weakness  :  they  are  often  the  road  to 
fame  and  wealth  ; — political  writing  in  its  highest 
sense,  is  that  of  labour  and  self-sacrifice,  oft  of  obscurity. 


THE   POWER    OF    THE    PRESS. 

The  founding  and  carrying  on  of  a  journal  to  be 
indeed  a  "  Vox  Populi,"  but  only  in  so  far  as  the  latter 
is  a  "  Vox  Dei ;"  to  contain  true  "  leaders  ;"  not  merely 
to  drift  with  the  stream,  but  to  lead  it  into  right  channels; 
to  share  with  others  the  Truth  possessed,  not  to  seize 
the  dividends  obtained  ;  never  to  pander  to  tastes 
known  to  be  depraved,  but  as  far  as  knowledge  goes, 
to  be  a  guide  and  purifier  of  taste  ;  such  might  be  a 
noble  use  for  vast  talents  joined  to  vast  wealth. 


DEBATES    OF   CRIMINAL   CASES. 

I  WOULD  not  have  the  debates  of  criminal  cases,  and 
of  the  Divorce  Courts,  reproduced  by  the  daily  and 
ordinary  papers,  where  they  thrust  themselves,  even 
when  unsought,  before  the  sight  of  all.  Could  not  the 
right  of  such  publication,  to  ensure  "open  justice,"  be 
reserved  to  an  official  Law  Journal  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Courts,  and  be  vested  in  the  Inns  of 
Court ;  and  the  profits,  if  any,  be  devoted  to  the  relief 
and  starting  in  life,  of  liberated  prisoners  ? 
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The  "  Board  of  Sewers"  is  a  useful  one,  and  there  is 
no  reason  that  I  can  see,  why  there  should  not  be  an 
order  of  merit  for  him  who  dies  of  the  effects  of 
"  sewer  gas"  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  as  for  him  who 
distinguishes  himself  in  arms  against  a  less  insidious 
enemy,  the  "  Turk,"  or  any  other :  yet  we  do  not  conduct 
our  children's  walks  past  open  drains,  nor  indeed  direct 
our  own  steps  thither  except  called  by  some  duty. 

We  may  be  sure  that  any  pleasure  that  would  call  us 
there,  would  be  followed  by  deleterious  effects — or  be 
evil  in  itself — and  the  sign  of  a  depraved  taste. 
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jFcagments. 

MIND    AND    THOUGHT. 

THE  office  of  the  mind  is  not  to  resist  the  heart ; 
but  to  guide  it. 
Thought  is  but  a  means  to  action,  for  ourselves  or 
others.     It  is  a  creative  power  :  within  it  concealed  lies 
the  germ  action,  which,  if  it  bring  not  forth,  lonely  and 
fruitless  it  dies  ;  and  with  it,  its  powers. 

To  the  strong,  thought  and  action  are  synonymous  ; 
to  the  weak  thought  is  but  desire. 


QUICKNESS. 

is  not  a  great  deal  of  intellect  directly  traceable  to 
"Pace  of  Mind?"  As  the  powers  of  memory  in  the 
brain  have  been  compared  to  a  torch  lighting  up  a 
dark  gallery  of  pictures,  may  it  not  be  that  in  some 
brains  there  is  a  special  adaptation  which  more  swiftly 
sets  up  the  "connection" — a  quicker  flow  of  blood,  of 
"light"  to  a  given  spot  ?  Is  not  much  intelligence  a 
question  of  more  or  less  rapid  transmission  ?  Does 
not  language  itself — that  forerunner  of  Science — imply 
as  much  in  its  expressions  :  "slow  "  and  "quick?" 
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CLEVERNESS. 

One  may,  at  a  far  cheaper  rate,  produce  an  impres- 
sion of  cleverness,  than  ttndeservedly  appear  a  fool. 

All  concentration  immensely  increases  penetrating 
power. 

GENIUS. 

Genius  is  a  power  of  sustained  flight :  the  power  of 
success  without  taking  pains,  yet  doubled  by  an  enthu- 
siasm of  application. 

The  genius  is  at  once  the  culminating  point  of  his 
time  and  in  advance  of  it  :  the  artist  is  but  its  outcome 
— both  in  return  make  their  impress  upon  it. 

The  gift  of  Genius  entails  a  sacred  trust.  Should  not 
its  possessor  be  set  apart  thereby,  and  as  a  modern 
Nazarite,  abstain  from  all  "  intoxicants,"  the  poison  of 
the  Soul — to  preserve  entire  his  strength— the  "mastery 
over  his  spirit  and  his  powers." 

True  Genius  will  not  be  long  held  in  any  earthly 
caravanserai  :  no  Thoreau-Khan,  or  Emerson-Fon- 
douck,  can  permanently  detain  it.  To  its  possessor 
these  are,  as  others,  but  rest  by  the  way-side  and  places 
of  refreshment,  no  permanent  dwelling-place.  Taking 
from  each  such  provision  as  it  affords  for  the  journey, 
he  proceeds  on  his  sunward  way. 

It  was  when  leaving  the  earth,  striking  it  as  he  rose 
in  the  effort  of  his  upward  flight,  that  Pegasus  caused 
Hippocrene,  the  fountain  of  the  Muses,  to  gush  forth. 
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WORDS. 

He  who  wrests  words  from  their  usual  accepted 
meaning  to  give  them  a  new  one,  is  as  one  who  throws 
on  the  screen  the  light  through  two  lantern  slides  :  the 
image  retiring,  the  image  advancing — both  for  the 
moment  are  blurred. 

Every  "  set,"  every  profession,  every  occupation, 
every  trade,  has  its  special  terms  and  customs,  the 
fitness  and  nobility  of  which  lie  in  their  usefulness  and 
simple  aptness.  I  gratefully  learn  the  special  nomen- 
clature of  each,  and  so  extend  my  faculties  :  I  refuse  to 
accept  and  be  ruled  by  their  "  slang  "  as  the  canon  of 
language. 

If  we  may  meet  on  the  universal  ground  of  common 
speech  I  will  do  so  thankfully. 

He  who  makes  the  slang  of  any  "set"  his  habitual 
speech,  dwindles  himself  and  contracts  his  limits  :  he 
not  only  loses  the  benefit  of  fellowship  with  the  highest 
in  the  past,  and  misses  the  nobility  of  speech  con- 
secrated by  their  choice,  he  restricts  himself  and  his 
audience.  He  becomes  unintelligible  to  all  but  his  set, 
and  loses  the  universal  ear. 

We  accept  words  from  our  forefathers,  from  the  mass 
of  our  fellow-countrymen,  and  from  mankind  ;  the  Poet 
bequeaths  us  whole  phrases  and  periods.  A  perfect 
thought  sprung  full-grown  from  the  mind  in  perfect 
expression,  as  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Juf)iter,  will 
henceforth  recur  indivisibly  from  that  form.     The  fit- 
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ness  of  the  words  to  the  thought  causes  both  to  be 
inseparably  connected,  as  long  as  memory  lasts. 


THE   OFFICE   OF   A   CRITIC. 

The  office  of  a  critic  should  be  made  indeed  a  "  Holy 
Office,"  though  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  Inquisition.  The 
critic  should  be  as  a  sign  post,  rather  as  a  scout  or 
sentinel  set  where  cross-roads  meet,  to  warn  passers  by 
of  the  right  way  ;— Here  Beauty  and  Truth;  there 
loathsomeness  and  evil,  and  the  many  by-paths  which 
deviate  from  Beauty  and  Truth.  Follow  this  path  and 
you  will  find  sweet  flowers  ;  pure  breezes  will  expand 
your  lungs ;  and  invigorating  fruit  hangs  from  the  trees, 
though  you  must  climb  for  it. 

Follow  that,  and  though  you  may  saunter  down 
grassy  slopes,  beware  lest  in  chasing  too  far  some  gay 
butterfly  or  bright  coloured  flower,  despite  the  slough 
and  mire  you  must  cross  in  quest  of  them,  the  shades 
of  night  o'er  take  you  ;  the  upas  tree  invite  you  to  rest 
in  its  shade,  never  to  wake  again  ;  or  following  a 
dancing  light  ever  receding  before  you,  the  fatal  will  o' 
the  wisp  draw  you  into  the  oozing  bog,  and  the  waters 
close  over  you  ere  you  can  retreat. 

And  who  may  then  be  a  critic  ?  As  to  each  being 
are  given  the  powers  and  fitness  for  its  function,  so,  to 
such  a  critic,  his  Commander  will  give,  not  only  the 
insight  required,  but  either  the  means  to  lead  life  in 
comfort,  unbiassed  by  necessity,  or  the  power  to  live 
content  and  happy  in  toil  and  poverty. 
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ORIGINALITY. 

We  trace  back  an  idea,  an  invention,  but  to  discover 
a  previous  discoverer  ;  yet  similarity  of  thought  does 
not  necessarily  imply  "plagiary"  or  even  direct  in- 
debtedness ;— it  may  be  due  to  independent  streams 
of  thought,  or  parallel  currents  flowing  from  some 
mysterious  hidden  fountain  head.  Even  a  quotation 
does  not  prove  the  quoter  to  have  borrowed  from  it  the 
thought,  in  support  of  which  he  advances  it. 

But  as  Goethe  says  :  "  One  always  speaks  of  Origin- 
ality ;  but  what  does  that  mean  ?  As  soon  as  we  are 
bom,  the  world  begins  to  act  upon  us,  and  that  continues 
to  the  end.  And  everywhere,  what  can  we  call  our  own, 
but  energy,  power  and  will  !  If  I  could  say  all  that  I 
owe  to  great  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  not 
much  would  remain." 

"  The  bees  do  here  and  there  suckle  this  and  cull  that 
flower,  but  afterwards  they  produce  the  honey,  which 
is  peculiarly  their  own,  then  it  is  no  more  thyme  or 
marjoram."  ' 

The  spark  is  neither  in  the  flint  nor  in  the  steel,  but 
is  produced  by  the  contact  of  both  ; — and  so  a  man's 
countenance  sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend. 

Co-ordination  is  in  itself  an  original  faculty,  the  re- 
sult of  new  combinations  is  a  new  work  to  be  judged  on 
its  own  merits.     As  Pascal  says  :  "  Words  differently 

*  Montaigne. 
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arranged  give  a  different  meaning  ;  and  different  mean- 
ings diversely  arranged  give  different  effects  ; "  and 
"  When  we  play  tennis,  one  ball  is  used  by  one  and  the 
other,  but  one  places  it  better.  I  would  as  soon  be  told 
that  I  have  used  old  words  ;  as  if  the  same  thoughts 
did  not  by  a  different  combination  of  them  form  a  new 
whole,  as  well  as  the  same  words  form  other  thoughts 
by  their  different  arrangement." 

He  who  is  in  pursuit  of  success  may  find  it  (or  not) 
in  chasing  originality  ;  he  who  seeks  the  advance  of 
Truth  alone,  may  well  be  content  to  say,  as  Descartes 
of  his  ideas  :  "  I  do  not  boast  of  being  the  first  in- 
ventor of  any  of  them,  but  that  I  never  received  them 
because  they  had  been  spoken  by  others,  or  because 
they  had  not  been — but  only  because  reason  persuaded 
me." 

He  who  earnestly  seeks  for  Truth,  will  gladly  wel- 
come it  in  a  new  dress,  and  will  not  think  even  one 
new  atom  thereof  too  dearly  bought ;  and  every  faith- 
ful teacher,  and  whether  of  the  living  or  the  dead,  re- 
cognising some  offspring  of  his  heart  and  brain,  had 
he  the  power  would  say,  claiming  no  property  in  Truth  : 

"  Let  our  God's  praise 

Go  bravely  through  the  world  at  last 

What  care  through  me  or  thee?"^ 

And  to  his  readers  such  an  one  would  say:  "Accept 
these  my  words,  and  these  thoughts.     Take  the  stones 

1  E.  B.  Browning. 
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and  the  clods,  but  dwell  not  in  the  building  to 
make  it  a  prison.  Take  the  clods  :  mix  with  straw 
painfully  searched  for  ;  mix  with  water  from  heaven  ; 
then  kneading  and  moulding,  expose  to  the  winds,  and 
bake  in  the  sunshine  good  bricks  for  yourselves.  Then, 
as  need  bids,  build  a  hut  or  a  palace — and  see  that  ye 
make  both  a  Temple  ! 

TO   A   BOOK. 

The  Weak  Spirit  and  the  Strong. 

The  Weak  Soul : — Ah  book,  book  of  deep  and  dark 
thoughts  and  dark  words,  would  you  shut  me  in  'twixt 
your  covers  ? 

Are  your  words  the  walls  of  a  prison  ? 

I  light  here  and  there,  and  dance  in  the  sunshine 
where  it  streams  through  the  window  panes,  and  avoid 
the  cobwebby  corners. 

Ah  book,  book  of  hard  thoughts  and  dark  words,  seek 
not  to  hold  and  enclose  me  I 

I  see  the  light  streaming  in  through  your  window 
panes,  and  it  beckoning  invites. 

I  am  weary  and  tired,  needing  fresh  air  and  sun- 
light; I  would  sail  forth  into  the  sunshine,  the  free 
glorious  sunshine  without. 

I  flutter  against  your  window  panes  ;  but  they  are 
hard  and  unyielding.  Against  them  I  dash  the  golden 
dust  of  my  wings,  falling  back,  bare,  disfigured  and 
broken. 
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Maimed  and  dying.     I  lie  at  the  foot 

of  your  wall ! 

The  Strong  Spirit : — Ha  book !  would  you  strive  to 
enclose  me,  and  hold  me  down  in  your  covers  ? 

I  enter  and  penetrate  ;  I  light  where  I  will  and 
dance  round. 

I  rest  in  a  gentle  caress,  or  brush  violently  past. 

I  expand  !     Would  you  hold  me  ? 

With  my  force's  expansion  now  rending,  your  stout 
walls  even  totter  and  fall  ! 

Your  wordy  walls  lie  as  the  dust  even  before  me.  I 
toss  them,  and  whirl  them  and  weave  them.  They 
roll  in  a  column  before  me,  up  skywards,  higher  and 
higher,  at  my  will. 

Or  I  dash  them  aside,  and  drive  them  before  me, 
and  distribute  the  dust  where  I  will  o'er  the  earth. 

For  I  am  strong  and  lusty:  the  Spirit,  the  North- 
wind — and  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  ye 
hear  the  sound  ;  but  it  ye  cannot  see,  nor  seize  the 
form  thereof. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Is  not  the  weakness  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  and 
the  insufficience,  and  failure  of  philosophy  in  reform- 
ing mankind,  due  greatly  to  the  fact,  that  they  appeal 
generally  to  the  reason  alone :  to  the  mind,  not  to  the 
heart?  Hence  some  of  the  most  far-seeing  and  eloquent 
of  men,  have  not  carried  out  their  own  teaching  in 
their  lives.     The  mind  and  reason  leapt  forward  and 
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saw  the  truth  :  the  heart  was  untouched  ;  or  not  being 
used  as  the  lever,  the  motive  power  was  insufficient. 

So  with  Bacon,  for  instance  "  the  cleverest,  brightest, 
meanest  of  mankind." 

.  .  .  .  'Tis  the  tenderness  of  Epictetus  which 
endears  him  to  us,  as  much  as,  and  even  more  than 
his  strength. 

.'.  The  product  of  "  Western  Civilisation  "  who  jeers 
at  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Christian, 
reminds  me  of  one,  who  climbing  a  ladder,  rails  at  the 
step  his  foot  still  rests  upon,  or  has  barely  left,  on  his 
way  to  safety. 


DUTY. 

How  oft  alas  !  "a  strong  sense  of  duty"  means  but 
a  vivid  consciousness  of  the  duties  of  our  neighbours, 
which  falls  short  of  our  own. 


TEACHERS. 

There  are  two  sets  of  teachers  in  the  world  :  those 
who  tell  you  how  not  to  do  a  thing,  and  those  who 
show  you  how. 

The  Beacon  light  is  not  ware  of  the  traveller  it 
guides  through  the  darkness,  though  for  him  it  shines, 
shines  nightly,  and  spends  out  its  life  in  the  shining. 
But  the  traveller  saved  and  safe  in  the  darkness,  still 
blesses  the  light  and  its  Giver. 
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SYMPATHY. 

The  instinctive  natural  expression  of  sympathy  is 
touch  :  the  folding  arms  of  Love,  the  warm  grip  of 
comradeship,  the  timid  hand  fearing  to  intrude  which 
yet  would  seek  to  soothe,  are  all  as  outward  connecting 
links — images  and  mute  expressions  of  at-oneness,  of 
"  feeling,"  the  sense  swifter  and  more  eloquent  and 
deep  than  words. 

Tact  is  as  the  touch  of  Souls,  transmitted  by  the  in- 
visible "  feelers "  of  the  heart ;  that  away  or  non- 
existent, no  sympathy  can  please. 

Spurious  sympathy  is  sometimes  of  greater  help  to 
us  as  an  incitement  to  duty  than  the  kindness  which 
feels  with  us  ;  by  its  very  exaggeration  it  repels  us, 
and  spurs  us  on  in  the  opposite  direction. 

COURTESY. 

How  much  easier  is  generosity  than  justice,  gracious- 
ness  than  courtesy. 

Always  expect  courtesy,  but  acknowledge  it. 


ETIQUETTE. 

Courtesy  is  a  universal  bond,  the  universal  speech 
of  natural  kindliness  and  thoughtfulness  ;  etiquette  its 
partial  expression  in  varied  dialects,  drifting  widely 
apart  till  unintelligible,  a  very  Babel  of  tongues. 
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No  exact  measure  of  "heart"  or  of  civilisation, 
etiquette  is  as  stringent  with  Hottentot  as  with  Euro- 
pean; excessive  in  the  Eastern,  it  overwhelms  us  in 
the  "  Celestial ;  "  yet  we  must  respect  the  feeling  which 
spares  the  "  face  "  even  of  the  condemned  criminal  ; 
and  we  read  with  pleasure  of  the  Japanese  that  their 
language  knows  no  words  of  reviling. 

Etiquette  is  a  remedy  against  Licence,  no  proof 
of  Love  ;  a  set  of  artificial  rules  of  behaviour  for 
those  lacking  in  natural  courtesy  ;  a  tacit  code  of 
language  for  those  who  fear  or  dare  not  speak  the 
truth  ;  oft  the  label  of  a  few  to  sever  them  from 
Humanity. 

Yet  despise  not  the  rules,  remembering  only  that 
based  originally  on  regard  for  others,  kindness  is  the 
true  worth,  the  animating  spirit,  that  bids  these  dead 
forms  live. 

Their  necessity  is  based  upon  Ignorance  and  imper- 
fection :  Knowledge  and  Love  alone  can  place  within 
the  reach  of  all  the  instinctive  appreciation  of  beautiful 
feeling  in  action  :  Tact. 

"The  Beautiful,"  says  Joseph  de  Maistre,  "  is  that 
which  delights  the  patrician  who  is  an  honest  man" 
("  le  patricien  honnete  homme"). 

Awkwardness  is  a  sign  of  unfitness  to  surroundings  : 
Beauty  is  fitness— so  may  we  understand  Goethe's 
"  Beauty  consists  in  happy  position."  Every  being  is 
beautiful,  graceful,  at  least  at  ease,  in  its  own  element 
—even  the  sloth  is  nimble  in  the  position  for  which  it 
is  designed. 

I 
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The  fable  of  the  "  Frog  and  the  Bull "  is  a  libel  on 
frogdom  :  Man  alone  so  misunderstands  his  instincts. 

There  is  a  certain  Titanic  pleasure  in  hurling  rocks  ; 
small  minds  alone,  ignorance  and  malignity,  delight  in 
throwing  stones  :  "  Sine  fortitudine  malignitas." 

Ridicule  kills  ;  but  it  is  a  weapon  that  kicks  ; — it 
slays  ;  but  also  destroys  in  the  one  who  uses  it,  the 
power  of  true  discernment. 


CHARACTER. 

There  is  nothing  more  admirable  and  inspiring  than 
character  ;  for  it  is  living  thought. 

Self-consciousness  brings  constraint  and  kills  spon- 
taneousness  and  joy  ;  and  "  conscience  too  doth  still 
make  cowards  of  us  all."  Like  the  deer  in  the  fable, 
we  are  for  ever  looking  down  at  our  feet  ("club  feet" 
may  be,  or  "  cloven  ")  and  lamenting  thereat.  Let  us 
look  upward  and  around  us,  we  may  yet  like  the  deer 
owe  our  very  safety  to  that  we  so  sadly  deplored. 

Self-Analysis  is  to  character  as  vivisection  :  it  may 
bring  extended  knowledge,  and  thereby  life  to  others, 
it  implies  in  ourselves  death  to  spontaneousness. 

Spontaneousness  invests  right  action  with  a  certain 
nameless  personal  grace  and  charm  as  of  the  waving 
tendrils  of  the  vine  ;  a  charm  which  it  is  the  rare 
privilege  of  a  chosen  few  to  bear  along  with  them  in 
their  simplest  motion,  as  the  impalpable,  golden, 
multi-coloured  dust  on  a  butterfly's  wing— the  marvel- 
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lous  iridescence  on  the  wings  of  the  Soul's  upward 
flight. 

Know  thyself  therefore  ;  but  rest  not  content  with 
knowledge  :  by  rebirth  alone  canst  thou  enter  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

TEMPTATIONS. 

We  often  treat  our  temptations  singly,  like  weeds 
shorn  to  the  ground  ;  or  as  those  bushes  and  trees, 
which,  cut  down  every  five  years,  shoot  up  once  more 
with  renewed  vigour  :  the  root  still  remains. 

.*.  A  strong  reserve  and  power  of  dissimulation  are 
by  no  means  incompatible  with  lack  of  self-control. 

DISTRUST. 

Alas  !  for  the  vast  wealth  of  motive  power,  of  force 
for  good  in  the  world,  lost  through  distrust !  The 
world  is  not  a  nice  enough  place,  and  so  to  make  it 
better,  we  do  not  give  it  our  best. 

Thou  settest  forth  in  the  morning,  treading  on  air, 
with  head  upraised,  and  ready  to  tilt  at  windmills  ; 
before  evening  a  mole-hill  has  tripped  thee  up,  and 
thou  art  cursing  the  mole,  and  z/j' blindness  !  Oh  blind 
one,  what  of  thine  own  carelessness  and  want  of  stead- 
fastness ! 

Thou  whose  new  sprung  virtue  is  so  soon  laid  low  by 
adverse  blasts,  where  is  thy  strength  ! 
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Thou  would'st  be  generous  forsooth,  and  canst  not 
even  be  just,  unless  thy  "justice"  be  recognised  by 
thyself  and  others.  Thou  must  have  the  stimulus  of 
thine  own  or  others'  praise  :  a  little  doubt  and  mistrust, 
and  thy  boasted  magnanimity  flies.  Thou  must  have 
appreciation,  and  canst  not  allow  another  to  think  he 
takes  from  thee,  imposes  as  a  tribute  or  a  tax,  what 
thou  would'st  freely  give  ! 

Farewell,  oh  magnanimity  !  thy  pride  is  roused  and 
with  it  every  evil.  Not  only  thou  would'st  no  longer 
give,  but  hast  well-nigh  the  desire  to  take  that  which  is 
not  thine  own. 

Unstable  one,  wanting  in  depth  and  steadfastness, 
spread  out  thy  roots  as  doth  the  fir-tree,  and  take  firm 
hold  upon  the  rock  ;  then  mayest  thou  withstand  the 
wind  and  storm. 

Dost  thou  need  to  be  reminded  that  none  can  compel 
thee,  that  "  no  harm  can  come  to  thee  save  by  thyself?" 
Hast  thou  fallen  so,  that  thou  needest  to  be  told  that 
mere  mercenary  opportunism  would  counsel  thee  that 
course  thou  hadst  so  freely  chosen  .''  And  shall  distrust 
and  pride  suffice  to  drive  thee  from  thy  will  ? 

Be  true  to  thyself ;  obey  God  and  trust  in  Him 
implicitly  ;  and  no  human  power  can  compel  thee  or 
thy  will  ! 

"  Can  one  treat  with  magnanimity  mere  stone  and 
wood  ? "  Nay,  the  natural  man  cannot :  Love  alone 
can  give  thee  strength. 

As  thou  valuest  Truth  and  Light,  remember  that 
"  no  soul  is  willingly  deprived  of  Truth  ; "  "  love  them 
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that  despitefully  use  thee  ; "  "  if  one  compel  thee  to  go  a 
mile,  go  twain  ! "  For  God's  sake  then  comply,  making 
thy  will  subject  to  His,  and  His  alone,  and  "your 
Father  which  seeth  in  secret,  will  reward  you  openly." 

The  Soul  alone  can  rivet  its  own  chains  ;  without  its 
compliance — emprison  thought,  hang  chains  on  space, 
then  may  you  too  emprison  it. 

As  very  shackles  to  the  Soul  is  mistrust  between 
Friends.  "  At  least  I  have  always  found  it  so,"  ment- 
ally judges  our  friend,  unconscious  of  the  silent  resolve; 
and  we  too  in  turn  fail  to  recognise  the  silent  rise  of  the 
spirit  flood  in  him,  submerging  old  landmarks,  covering 
over  the  wrecks  and  corpses  of  the  past ;  presenting  a 
purer  deeper  current  and  broader  expanse  for  us  to  sail 
upon.  And  we  !  we  would  bind  him  to  our  old  chart, 
and  blindly  sail  by  that  to  collision  and  shipwreck. 

'Tis  the  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath  ;  Love 
raises  :  scorn  and  contemptuous  indil^'erence  rouses. 

Nothing  can  disarm  distrust  save  love  and  sympathy. 

Trust  is  as  the  timid  hind,  soft-eyed,  swift-footed  and 
gentle.  Once  startled  and  wounded,  long,  long,  long 
and  patiently  may  you  strive,  ere  it  will  freely  come 
once  more,  and  confidently  seek  you. 

Let  reverence,  mutual  reverence  ever  increase  and 
deepen,  and  shame  will  fly  away  as  darkness  at  the 
approach  of  day. 

.•.  The  Soul  needs  to  attain  as  implicit  a  trust  in  its 
own  monitions,  as  the  mind  has  in  the  evidence  of  the 
senses,  or  the  body  in  its  sensations. 


I  2 
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THE   POWER   OF   RESISTANCE. 

Never,  except  at  the  call  of  duty,  with  your  life  in 
your  hand,  never  but  thus,  or  with  the  full  knowledge 
that,  whether  through  life  or  death,  it  leads  God-wards 
—never  but  thus— trust  yourself  to  a  torrent  the  stream 
of  which  you  could  not  stem  :  the  result  is  inevitable. 

.*.  Peace  is  the  time  to  prepare  the  weapons  for  war. 

.•.  When  least  we  can  control  ourselves,  we  most 
impatiently  seek  to  control  others. 

.•.  Our  own  way,  when  taken  and  persisted  in,  most 
frequently  proves  but  a  blind  alley. 

.•.  The  Light  we  transmit  to  those  nearest  us,  too 
often  takes  the  form  of  the  lightning  darting  from  the 
cloud,  and  followed  by  the  thunderclap— scorching 
and  searing— rather  than  that  of  the  soft  sunlight 
warming  and  cheering,  and  bidding  the  petals  unfold. 

HAPPINESS. 

We  unconsciously  accustom  ourselves  to  look  upon 
happiness  as  our  right ;  and  if  we  are  deprived  of  it, 
consider  ourselves  ill-used.  How  much  our  content 
would  be  increased,  could  we  but  habituate  our  souls 
to  look  upon  everything  we  enjoy  as  indeed  a  gift  or  a 
loan,  for  the  enjoyment  of  which  we  owe  thankfulness, 
not  only  as  long  as  it  lasts,  but  after  it  has  been  with- 
drawn. 

.•.  Joy  in  a  noble  soul  is  like  the  fabled  ermine  : 
being  tainted,  it  cannot  survive. 
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Where  Souls  alone  may  meet,  they  oft  must  floating 
rise,  upon  the  flood  of  tears. 

RENOUNCEMENT. 

Would'st  thou  be  of  use  in  the  world,  would'st 
thou  be  a  leader  ?  resignation  will  not  meet  thy  need  : 
thou  must  needs  renounce. 

It  is  not  enough  to  make  as  it  were  a  bargain  with 
the  Almighty,  to  give  up  pleasures  or  abstain  in  this 
life  that  we  may  obtain  more  in  the  next.  "  The  King- 
dom of  Heaven  is  within  you."  If  it  be  not  in  our 
hearts  in  this  life,  how  may  it  be  so  hereafter? 

No  abstention  or  sacrifice  will  suffice  till  we  prefer 
the  "best ;"  love  virtue  and  seek  it  for  itself.  Hence 
the  importance  of  directing  the  desires  aright,  of  edu- 
cating the  Soul  to  love  Good  and  flee  from  evil,  "to 
seek  Peace  and  pursue  it." 

How  harder  far  it  is  to  give  up  our  desires  than  our 
possessions  ! 

Whatever  of  Sweetness  and  Beauty  "the  Gods" 
above  allow  and  let  fall  as  "  figs  in  the  bosom,"  accept  ; 
whatever  is  more,  or  less,  is  of  the  "gods  below." 

"  If  a  fig  fall  into  thy  bosom,  take  it  and  eat  it,  for 
so  far  even  a  fig  is  to  be  valued.  But  if  I  must  stoop 
down  for  it,  and  throw  down  another  man,  or  another 
throw  me  down  .  .  .  then  neither  is  a  fig  worth  so 
much,  nor  is  any  other  of  the  things  .  .  .  which  the 
philosophers  have  persuaded  me  not  to  think  good." 

It  may  not  have  been  without  special  intention  that 
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Epictetus  chose  a  fig  as  an  emblem  of  the  things 
"  which  the  philosophers  have  persuaded  me  not  to 
think  good,"  those  good  gifts  which  are  not  absolute 
needs  for  the  life  of  the  Soul. 

As  it  appears  to  have  been  a  vexed  question  in 
antiquity  whether  an  ascetic  philosopher  might  indulge 
in  a  "  flat  cake,"  so  it  seems  to  have  been  a  question, 
whether  a  philosopher  might  stoop  to  pick  up  a  fig  he 
found  on  his  way.  Whether  in  allusion  to  this  or  no, 
or  as  intentionally  chosen  to  symbolise  that  which  was 
excellent  in  itself,  but  was  not  "  worth  so  much,"  the  fig 
was  in  no  lack  of  appreciation  amongst  his  countrymen. 

From  its  name  "  sukon,"  was  derived  that  of  all  that 
was  sweet  or  "  succulent ; "  from  its  juice  the  appella- 
tion spread  to  that  of  all  fruit. 

The  figs  of  Athens  were  particularly  prized ;  stringent 
laws  were  passed  regulating  their  exportation  ;  a 
"sycophant"  was  originally  "an  informer  against 
those  who  stole  figs,  or  exported  them  contrary  to  law, 
etc."  Hence  in  time  it  came  to  signify,  "  a  talebearer 
or  informer  in  general,  hence  a  parasite,  a  mean 
flatterer,  hence  a  deceiver,  an  impostor." 

To  the  Romans,  "Succus"  stood,  not  only  for  the 
natural  juice  of  fruit,  but  also  for  the  dew  from  heaven, 
for  "  food,"  and  "  remedy ; "  and  by  extension  for 
"  poison,"  taste  and  vigour.  And  through  them  it  has 
become  to  us  "  le  sue,"  that  liquor  which  contains  the 
most  substantial  part  of  a  thing,  "  and  in  the  figurative, 
that  which  is  best  and  most  substantial  in  any  work  of 
the  mind  written  or  spoken." 
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.'.  In  childhood  we  would  crj^  for  the  moon,  and 
attempt  to  seize  its  reflected  form.  Full-grown,  would 
we,  even  if  we  could,  lose  the  bright  distant  silvery' 
light,  shining  even  intermittent  above  us,  to  lay  hands 
upon  and  grasp  and  make  our  own  the  glittering  disk 
alone?  So  the  childhood  of  Love,  and  Love  with 
Knowledge,  full-grown. 

If  need  be,  it  were  better  far  to  hunger,  to  be  con- 
sumed in  longing  to  attain  the  far-off  shining  light, 
than  to  lessen  its  glory,  and  even  by  a  breath  to  dim 
the  radiance  shared  by  thee  with  others  ! 

If  closeness  imply  dimness,  better  distant  bright- 
ness !  Nothing  above  to  look  up  to,  what  Isolation  so 
great !  I 

.'.  He  who  would  give  most  to  others,  must  have 
thirsted  much  and  have  learned  to  need  "  God's  ne- 
cessity "  alone. 


THE   PRESENT. 

There  is  no  greater  source  of  weakness  than  the 
"  might  have  beens  ; "  except  perhaps  the  "  might 
he's."  What  ts,  the  present,  alone  is  ours,  and  its  con- 
sequent duties  :  to-morrow  may  never  be.  "  Remem- 
ber that  now  is  the  contest,  here  already  are  the 
Olympian  games,  and  there  is  no  deferring  them  any 
longer,  and  that  in  a  single  day,  and  in  a  single  trial, 
ground  is  to  be  lost  or  gained,"' 

1  Epictetus. 
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Could  we  but  banish  from  our  minds  all  doubtful 
questions,  all  care  for  the  future,  and  simply  act  each 
day  to  the. /till  extent  of  our  knowledge,  of  our  cer- 
tainty, how  much  should  we  not  gain  in  strength,  and 
in  the  power  of  giving  Joy  I 

When  amongst  precipices  fogs  surround  us,  it  avails 
not  to  project  the  light  of  our  lantern  into  the  distance 
it  cannot  reach,  through  clouds  it  cannot  pierce  ;  close 
at  our  feet  must  we  concentrate  the  rays,  to  guide  each 
forward  step.  So  in  thy  daily  life,  befogged  by  per- 
plexity and  doubts,  seek  not  to  pierce  the  future  hidden 
from  thine  eyes,  and  fear  not  distant  dangers  :  to  the 
daily  task  at  thy  feet,  to  the  clearly  perceived  duty  of 
the  hour  and  moment,  devote  entire  thy  powers. 

.•.  Would'st  thou  once  more  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers,  like  them  accept  in  turn,  the  sunshine  and  the 
showers :  like  perfect  ones,  in  silence,  seek  to  grow. 

"  Doth  the  world's  sadness  or  thine  own  oppress  thee, 
Then  strive  to  lessen  it ;  and  all  undaunted  dress  thee 
Some  fair  bright  spot,  which  God  has  made  thine  own." 

Love  God,  and  thou  mayest  rest  assured,  He  will  show 
forth  His  Love  to  thee  ! 
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